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“ Some of the Fleet captains are brutes 

-and must be made to mend their ways, 
without delay.” 

“Others of them are great gentlemen...” 

Letters of Admiral Cuthbert 

Collingwood, published 1828 


PART ONE 
Jamaica Bound 


CHAPTER ONE 
CAP’N MCKILLER 


LIEUTENANT James Bowles, till recently of His 
Majesty’s Ship Victory, drew out the last coin from 
the pocket of his threadbare uniform trousers. Tossing 
the silver shilling into the air he glanced at his sword, 
where it lay on the table beside a small portmanteau 
and his cocked hat. 

“* At least the blade isn’t in pawn and the landlady’s 
bill is paid,’’ he comforted himself, and tried to whistle 
as cheerfully as may be. 

A few red embers remained in the grate. The oil 
lamp was still bright. Outside, it was snowing. 
Lifting his feet to the mantelpiece he took a last scan 
at the torn newspaper which Mrs. Nubbles, his land- 
lady, had brought in from the straw of the London 
coach. With a wry smile he read the leading article. 


“Our immortal hero, ADMIRAL LORD 
NELSON, is Jaid to rest after his great victory. He 
sleeps the sleep of the brave. The Harlequin, 
Napoleon, turns his hordes away from the shores of 
our country. Our HEARTS OF OAK ride the 
Ocean triumphantly after the glorious ey of 
Trafalgar. 

‘*“In spite of this, the rine is still strong at sea. 
With his Ships of the Line and his Privateers he turns 
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his venom against our Possessions Overseas. In the 
fogs of the Channel they slink out to harry our 
trade with the West Indies and to rifle those jewels 
of the Imperial Crown. 

*“ What do My Lords of the Admueatey say to this? 
What is the answer of the BRITISH TARPAULIN? 
Will the Hearties who fought at’ Trafalgar rest on 
their laurels, now their Hero has gone to His Rest? 
We will never believe it.’’ 


With a grunt Jim threw away the news sheet. He 
could have said a lot about My Lords of the Admiralty. 
Judging by his own situation they had completely 
forgotten the Hearties who fought at Trafalgar. 

‘“ Come in, Mrs. Nubbles,’’ he called, in answer to 
a knock on the door. 

It was too late to hide the sword and portmanteau 
under the table. Mrs. Nubbles stood there, as big as 
a bum-boat, looking more like the departed master-at- 
arms, her husband, than a Portsmouth landlady. She 
had a voice like thunder and wore a pea jacket in 
which she had sailed with the late Nubbles on a score 
of voyages. 

“* So you’re slipping your cable under cover of dark- 
ness, Mr. Bowles?’’ she growled. 

Though he was dead scared of her, Mr. Bowles 
grinned. 

‘“ His Majesty calls, Mrs. Nubbles.’’ 

‘“ What ship?’’ she demanded. 

He coloured, wishing he was better at lying. Mrs. 
Nubbles sniffed and passed a hand across her nose. 

‘“H.M.S. Starvation, that’s what I’d guess at, Mr. 
Bowles, if Imay be so bold. Anda mighty uncomfort- 
able ship she is.’’ 

Jim shrugged. ‘‘ I’ve trespassed on your kindness 
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for long enough, Mrs. Nubbles,”’ he said, gratefully. 
“* My ship will come.’’ 

“ Aye? With a skeleton crew, no doubt. There 
was to be some prize money, Mr. Bowles.’’ 

“The Prize Court is still sitting, I’m informed. 
They take their time.” 

Mrs. Nubbles said something about red-hot pokers 
making ’em not able to sit any longer, and Jim tried 
to look dignified as befitted a Naval Officer, but it was 
hopeless. From the first, his large landlady had treated 
him as a graceless young midshipman and coddled 
him like a mother. In truth, he had almost forgotten 
his rank. The brief, gallant period when he had been 
a lieutenant in the Victory seemed long ago. If he 
could have found himself back in the midshipman’s 
berth of some old frigate, how glad he would have 
been to smell the bilge again! 

The good woman sat down as if she meant to stay 
there. 

‘“ You were by Nelson’s side at Trafalgar, young 
man.”’ 

‘‘I was there when the musket ball struck him, 
ma’am. It was Lord Nelson himself who gave me 
my commission in the Victory.’’ He took up the sword 
and portmanteau, ‘‘ I must go. If word should come 
from the Admiralty of a ship—or some prize 
money: a 

‘** Or if word should come of some old lower deck 
messmates from the past, Mr. Bowles?’’ enquired Mrs. 
Nubbles, placing her great elbows on the table and 
staring at him. 

The question made him feel queer. His mind went 
back to the days when he was Boy Jim, of the brig, 
Rattler. In memory, he saw the black, grinning face 
of Pompey, his loyal friend, though a Negro boy. He 
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saw, as in the flesh, that rough diamond, Mr. Gresty, 
master gunner, who had taught him all he knew of 
seamanship and spent prize money, fitting him out 
as a lieutenant in the Victory. He saw a lot of others, 
good comrades, some dead and others, no doubt, eating 
their hearts out like himself. 

‘“ My two dearest messmates are scattered, ma’am,”’ 
Jim said, ‘‘ One, I believe, is with his ship, watching 
the Barbary pirates who are being encouraged by the 
French in the Mediterranean. The other is in hospital, 
at Greenwich.”’ 

‘« And the whole space of the quarterdeck now sep- 
arates you from Pompey and Mr. Gresty, no doubt,”’ 
said Mrs. Nubbles, with another sniff. ‘‘ You being 
an officer and a gentleman and they both rough 
Tarpaulins.’’ 

Jim laughed shortly. 

“« | knew them as the salt of the earth, Mrs. Nubbles. 
_ The space of a man o’war, from bowsprit to rudder- 
pin, couldn’t separate me from them if fate threw us 
together again,’’ he declared, then frowned, ‘‘ But 
what do you know about Pompey and Mr. Gresty, 
ma’am?’’ 

For answer, Mrs. Nubbles flung open the door with 
a flourish. Two ragged figures stood there. One was 
as broad as a Dutch barge, in spite of sunken cheeks 
and an empty eye-socket. The other, black as an 
ebony statue, with his crinkly hair done, by some 
magic, into a short pigtail, grinned from ear to ear. 

‘“‘ Mr. Gresty—Pompey!’’ gasped Jim. ‘‘ By all 
the powers! And as badly holed by misfortune as 
myself, by the look of it!’’ 

A laugh rumbled from the ex-master gunner of the 
Rattler, as he saluted and blew his nose hard. 

“* Still afloat, though, Boy Jim—beg pardon, Lieu- 
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‘tenant Bowles, sir—still afloat, scuttle us deep if we 
ain’t, eh, Pompey?”’ : 
‘Cruising round for de prize money, Able Seaman 
Pompey, Massa Gunner Gresty and now Lieutenant 
Bowles, de terrible three all together again. Glory 
Hallelujah, we screw de prize court’s neck, now!”’ 

In his delight, Pompey was saluting like a clockwork 
nigger doll. Tears of joy were in his eyes. 

Jim nearly felt moisture in his own, when he looked 
at his two old friends. Mr. Gresty’s tattered blue 
greatcoat hung like a sack and at the smell from Mrs. 
Nubbles’s kitchen, Pompey’s black nostrils fairly 
quivered. 

Something had to be done. Crisply, Jim snapped, 
““ Mr. Gresty—Able seaman Pompey!’’ and the two 
scarecrows stiffened at the kick in his voice, though 
he was laughing, ‘‘ You will dine with me. Mrs. 
Nubbles!’’ He scraped a bow to the big woman. 
‘“ You will please let an officer of the King’s Navy 
and his two guests have in the best from the pastry- 
cook’s, without delay.”’ : 

“* Hoity-toity, Lord Admiral Collingwood!’’ spoke 
Mrs. Nubbles. ‘‘ And the sword is to go down the 
spout to pay for it, I suppose?’’ 

‘“ Avast there, woman, with blasphemy about an 
officer’s sword!’’ The bark of command from Mr. 
Gresty made even Mrs. Nubbles jump. In his palm 
was a crown piece. He had clearly starved to save it 
for this¢great meeting, knowing from Mrs. Nubbles 
that Jim was on the rocks. ‘‘ I have the honour to 
invite you to sup with old shipmates at the tavern, 
Lieutenant Bowles, sir!’’ 

‘‘ Avast, yourself, Deadeye!’’ snapped Mrs. 
Nubbles, recovering. ‘‘ Sailing orders come from me, 
in this house, master gunner.”’ 
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‘‘ Where to?’’ demanded Mr. Gresty, realising that 
he had met his match and faint enough from hunger 
to strike his colours at the first gun. 

‘*To Nubbles Bay,’’ was the chuckled answer. 
‘‘ Otherwise, the Bay of Plenty. Pipe all hands!’’ 

The good woman caught the three of them and thrust 
them into the kitchen, where the neatly-spread table 
groaned with a joint of beef, mutton pies, savoury 
puddings and foaming ale. Too overwhelmed to 
speak, the master gunner and Pompey stood on 
trembling legs, staring at it all. Then Jim put his 
arms about his landlady and saluted her with a hearty 
kiss. Mrs. Nubbles smacked his face with a grin, 
hitched her pea jacket and marched out like a 
grenadier. 


With a deep sigh of repletion Mr. Gresty mopped a 
glistening face, opened his waistcoat and leaned back. 

“* Whiff of grape-shot got me through the bellows 
and a splinter battened down the port light and put 
me into dock, Boy Jim,’’ he said in his familiar 
rumble. ‘‘ Then it was the key of the street for me 
and mostly wind pudding for breakfast, dinner and 
supper, blow me up if it wasn’t. Not like Pompey 
here, living on the fat of the land in Algiers and Tunis 
and them fancy ports, eh, Pompo?’’ 

Pompey took the spoon out of his mouth and shook 
his fuzzy head. 

‘“No, sah. De fat ob de sea. De salted pork fat. 
No nigger cook, but Able Seaman Pompey, sah. Dat 
was me. All de privileges. Gunner’s daughter, keel- 
haul, cat-o’-nine-tails, eberything. All de fun ob de 
Navy.”’ 

Though he spoke with a grin, a queer shudder went 
through the Negro boy as he said it. Jim remembered 
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well how proud he had been to be taken out of the 
cook’s galley of the old Cormorant and made able 
seaman, But now, some of the glory seemed to have‘ 
gone out of it for Pompey. 

“Look at his back,’’? rumbled Mr. Gresty, rolling 
down the tattered jacket and shirt, ‘‘ Pompey laps it 
up, he does, but it’s enough to make an admiral 
desert, is this. Ever.see the likes of it?’’ 

The ebony back was scored with half-healed weals, 
forming a rough kind of letter ‘M.’ The Negro boy 
wouldn’t lose that grim writing for years, if ever, 
though he grinned and shrugged as Jim gazed, hot 
with indignation. 

“‘Tain’t the tickling-up Pompey objects to,’’ Mr. 
Gresty was anxious to explain. ‘‘ It’s the disrespect, 
when it ain’t deserved, as you might say. Pompey 
don’t know what pain is, burn my toenails if he does. 
But a cap’n writing his name on your back for sheer 
cussedness—well, it ain’t respectful.’’ 

Jim understood. Sometimes Pompey did ask for it. 
But he had a child-like faith in British justice and a 
great sense of his own dignity as one of the few black 
able seamen in the Navy. It seemed to have been 
misplaced. 

‘* Who was the captain—the brute, I ought to say?’’ 

“* Cap’n McKiller,’’ answered Mr. Gresty, in a deep 
voice. ‘‘ Cap’n Meshach McKiller.’’ 

At the name the young Lieutenant frowned. 

‘‘Captain Mackellar, once of the Anthony? He 
was one of Nelson’s captains till he went mad dog. 
But he was dismissed the service. Lord Nelson barely 
saved him from hanging, after his court martial. 
Admiral Collingwood wouldn’t have him back at any 
price.’’ 

‘‘ He’s back. The Fleet ain’t nowise what it was, 
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since Lord Nelson died. Kind of in the deldecund 
split my sails if it isn’t. The swab’s a first-class seaman 
and he don’t know what fear means. He’s back, is 
Cap’n McKiller, all six foot four of him. Ask 
Pompey.’”’ 

' Tn the brig, Apollo, sah.’’ Pompey tried to look 
as if it was all fun. ‘‘ Taking it out ob de men and 
boys for de court martial Lord Nelson gib to him. 
Golly, don’t he love de blackamoor seaman, Pompey! 
‘ Polly,’ he say, ‘ You'll write the best letter ‘M’ 
topside of this ten stone of jet that ever was. He ain’t 
yelled, yet, the impident Sambo,’ says Cap’n 
McKiller. ‘So lay on.’ And, by my mammy’s 
petticoat, dat Polly did.’’ 

‘‘ Discipline with a vengeance. What was your 
crime?’’ 

‘‘ Dumb insolence, sah. Made de men laugh. And 
’cos I was an Admiral Lawd Nelson’s man and a 
nigger able seaman. Cap’n McKiller he take a kind 
ob fancy to me.’’ 

*“Qh!’’ Jim knew how Pompey could make a 
ship’s crew laugh at the wrong time. ‘‘ But who’s 
Polly?’’ he asked, altogether fascinated. 

** Portugee, sah. Li’l yellow man like lemon. 
Cap’n McKiller he dictate and Polly do de writing. 
Heggie play de bagpipes.’’ 

‘* Bagpipes—Heggie?’’ repeated Jim, quite be- 
wildered by the picture of Captain Mackellar’s piper 
skirling up and down the heaving deck to the crack 
of the lash. 

‘““ Bagpipes de musical instrument, sah. Corporal 
Heggie, Cap’n McKiller’s servant. He play um like de 
debbil. Son ob de debbil.’’ 

‘““ Captain Mackellar sounds like a raving madman 
and his ship a lunatic asylum. We’ll give him a wide 
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berth, the man, the ship and the bagpipes. Admiral 
Collingwood will find him out in good time, no doubt.’’ 

Jim could say no more than that. It was plain to 
guess that Pompey, once the imp of the Rattler and the 
life and soul of the Cormorant’s ’tween-decks, had 
deserted from the Apollo the moment she had reached 
home, and hidden in the slums of Portsmouth, where 
Mr. Gresty had found him. 

Rising from his chair Jim looked out of the window. 
All Portsmouth seemed to be sheeted up with snow. 
The spars of the shipping in harbour were outlined 
in white. What traffic was in the street went past 
silently. An army could have been out, that night, 
and made no noise. 

At the thought of leaving Mrs. Nubbles’s house for 
that bleak prospect Jim had to force the grin, when he 
spoke. 

“* Well, what now? To the Town House again for 
news of the prize money, I suppose.’’ 

Pompey’s eyes glistened, but Mr. Gresty answered 
with a gusty sigh. 

““ Cold feet for nothing. And maybe the press gang 
for Pompey while we’re waiting.’’ 

‘“Yo’ not unfambiliar with dat pretty business, 
Massa Gresty,’’ chuckled Pompey. ‘‘ Not when yo’ 
were mate ob de Raittler’s shore gang.”’ 

** Aye,’’ admitted the master gunner. ‘‘ Many’s 
the time I’ve used the flat of a blade on the zanies 
myself. Many’s the time I’ve chased ’em. But ’tain’t 
the same, being at the wrong end of a cutlass. More, 
’tain’t dignified for real seamen to be pressed, slash 
me coat-tails if it is.’ 

‘‘Dat gang could move like cats, in de snow,’’ 
agreed Pompey. ‘‘ Be on you before yo’ could say 
‘ Jack Robinson.’ ’’ 
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Jim read their thoughts. His two old friends had 
hoped he would have word of a ship and be able 
to take them aboard with him, till the prize money 
came. But he was beached worse than they. A sea- 
man might find a ship. An officer must wait for his 
papers. 

It was at that moment a peremptory knock sounded 
on the door of the house. Almost instantly, Mrs. 
Nubbles was in the room, looking like a roused bull- 
dog. 

Jim wheeled. ‘‘ What is it, Mrs. Nubbles?’’ 

‘* Below hatches with you,’’ she snapped. ‘‘ You, 
master gunner, and you, my African prince. Into 
the cellar, you swabs! Don’t I know the clink of steel 
when I hear it outside my door?’’ 

A moment later she stood with arms akimbo among 
the half-dozen men who poured in. Mrs. Nubbles could 
use the language of the lower deck and she used it 
now on the intruders, but it was no use. The medicine 
she gave the late master-at-arms didn’t act on a file 
of marines of the King’s Navy. 

‘* Belay there, mistress,’’ a harsh voice commanded. 
‘« Stand aside, in the King’s name! You have men 
here.”’ : 

Big as the gallant woman was, she was thrust, stag- 
gering, against the wall and the men strode past her 
into the room. A kind of sob left Pompey, that was all. 
For neither he nor Mr. Gresty had gone into the cellar. - 
They stood by Jim, who was deliberately belting on 
his sword and holding his cocked hat, to show his 
rank. 

*‘ This is an outrage on the lodgings of a King’s 
officer, and on his guests,’’ he said quietly, though 
his heart was drumming. 

He addressed an immense man whose head all but 
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touched Mrs. Nubbles’ low ceiling. Wrapped in a 
greatcoat, he stood back, a faint smile on his sallow 
face. With great hooked nose, cold grey eyes and bull 
neck, he looked at Jim, who stiffened at the realisation 
of who he was. The gash of a cutlass cut, from cheek 
to chin, stood out white. But, in his way, Captain 
Mesach Mackellar, of the Apollo, was a handsome 
man, 

“‘ A King’s officer of what ship?’’ he enquired, in 

a most unexpectedly soft and woman-like voice. 

“Once of the Victory,’’ answered Jim, proudly. 
“ Once? One of Admiral Nelson’s young callants, 
_no doubt. He was always too lenient with them. I 
smell the midshipman’s mess on you, my young cub. 
Admiral Nelson was always too fond of his midship- 
man’s mess.’’ 

““ If you have any insult to breathe against Admiral 
Lord Nelson’s memory I beg you will come out into 
the street with me. It will save you being dealt with 
by the mob, Captain Mackellar,’’ said Jim, his cheeks 
as hot as a furnace and his hand on his sword hilt. 

**So you know me, young cockerel?’’ Captain 
Mackellar laughed. ‘‘ J’ll thank you to hand over 
this blackamoor seaman who has deserted his ship 
and appears to be your hobnob, lieutenant. It would 
perhaps save your commission and prevent an un- 
seemly scene.’’ 

“* Tt is the first time I have heard of the master of 
a ship in charge of his own press gang, Captain 
Mackellar,’’ sneered Jim, boldly. 

“ The first time, too, I have ever known a King’ s 
officer shelter nigger scum from where it belongs,’’ was 
the icy reply. ‘‘ ’Tis no press gang, ’tis a search for 
a deserter—a first-class seaman I took a huge fancy to. 
I covet this blackamoor. Take him, Polly,’’ he ordered 
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a small, parchment-faced man in the dress of a cor- 
poral of marines. — 

Turning on his heel, he surveyed Jim from head to 
toe. 

‘‘ Drop your hand from the hilt of that sword, sir! 
Do you menace a superior officer?’’ he snarled, in 
his high-pitched voice. With fascination, Jim saw the 
gash on his cheek glow with colour. It was the 
only sign of anger he showed. Otherwise, he was dead 
cold. 

‘‘ Do as de cap’n bids, Massa Bowles, sah!’’ begged 
Pompey’s low voice as Jim hesitated. 

With an inward groan at his own helplessness, he 
obeyed. He could have been put under arrest for 
the gesture alone, as he well knew. The very forbear- 
ance of the man somehow made his blood run cold. It 
was as though he took a cruel pleasure in waiting, 
sure of his own powerful hand. 

‘* I know you, now, Mr. Bowles,’’ the thin mouth 
curled. ‘‘ I saw you greeted aboard the Victory by 
Captain Hardy, from where I stood in the gutter of 
the quays, that day she sailed for Trafalgar. I shall 
know you again.’’ 

‘* That was nearly the proudest moment of my life, 
sir,’’ said Jim, his chin high. ‘‘ The proudest was 
when Admiral Lord Nelson himself received me in his 
cabin. You would not see that, from the gutter.’’ 

Mackellar bit his lip. 

‘‘T have no use for Nelson’s spawn, among my 
officers. Yet, I say, I shall know you again. I never 
forget insolence.’’ 

Jim kept his tongue between his teeth. He devoutly 
hoped Captain Mackellar would never have the chance 
to know him again. But Pompey! He was caught 
like a hare in the jaws of a beagle. 
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“‘ Beg pardon, sir, but would ye have a berth 
for a master gunner aboard the Apollo?’’ came Mr.. 
Gresty’s harsh voice, just then. 

“‘ Aye, aye? And who mentioned the Apollo?” 
The cold grey eyes danced with a kind of wicked 
mirth. ‘‘ That’s a braw notion, now. It’s just what 
I’m needing, my man. A good disciplinarian. One 
who would use a starter on his own son, or keel haul 
his uncle, eh?’’ 

“* That’s me, sir,’’ grinned Mr. Gresty, though his 
battered face was white. Captain Mackellar was some- 
thing that even the master gunner, in his long 
experience of the Navy, had never met before. 

““Where did you get that deadlight?’’ 

““ At Copenhagen, sir, under Sir Hyde Parker. A 
great admiral, sar,’’ answered Mr. Gresty, telling lies 
in both respects. 

““ Greater than that pious rat, Nelson,’’ muttered 
Mackellar. 

How much it cost Mr. Gresty to keep on grinning will 
never be known. Quite obviously he had determined 
that wherever Pompey went he would also go, even 
into the worst ship in the Navy. Neither he nor the 
Negro boy looked at Jim, who felt his heart was break- 
ing with mingled rage and pity. 

‘“ Stand back, Polly,’’ ordered Mackellar care- 
lessly. ‘‘ The master gunner will take the prisoner 
aboard. Give him the bracelets. Now, master gunner, 
snap yourself to the nigger. Then march with your 
prisoner.’’ , 

A great oath rose to Mr. Gresty’s lips at the inhuman 
command, only to be bitten back. Pompey was hold- 
ing out his wrists in quiet obedience. Jim felt himself 
shaking from head to foot, wishing Mrs. Nubbles had 
let him go to join H.M.S. Starvation, rather than stay 
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in her house to see this. It was impossible to hold his 
tongue. 

‘* Captain Mackellar,’’ he said. ‘‘ It is well known 
that there are many kind and humane captains in 
the King’s navy, even though Admiral Lord Nelson 
is dead. There are also a few cold-blooded and black- 
guardly ruffians whose doings haven’t yet reached the 
ears of Admiral Collingwood.”’ 

‘‘ Pray go on, Mr. Bowles,’’ requested Captain 
Mackellar, his voice like a flute. Jim finished his 
speech, though Mr. Gresty’s face was twisted in a silent 
attempt to shut him up. 

‘* You said something about knowing me again. I 
shall likewise know you again, Captain Mackellar.’’ 

It was hard to stand straight and take the snake-like 
stare that came back. It was hard not to notice the 
giggle that came from the lemon-faced Polly and the 
way the other men wiped their mouths to hide a grin. 
Something about Mackellar of the Apollo was enough 
to daunt even one who knew nothing of his record. 
He walked in a kind of lonely wickedness, like a lost 
soul. 

‘* A real Nelson whippersnapper,’’ he said. ‘‘ I 
begin to wish I had you aboard, Mr. Bowles.’’ 

Jim bowed, choked by his feelings into silence. 
‘*’Bye, Massa Jim, sah!’’ whispered Pompey. Mr. 
Gresty said nothing, but stood with his face a grinning 
wooden block, handcuffed to the Negro boy. 

The door opened and, a moment later, Jim Bowles 
was alone. — 


CHAPTER TWO 
A SWORD IS NOT PAWNED 


““ SINCE you’re so proud, Mr. Bowles.’’ A sniff from 
Mrs. Nubbles proclaimed her presence behind him. 
‘ Your night’s lodging is paid for. The master gunner 
slipped a crown into my hand like a Lord. Now 
to bed with you and bear in mind that no British 
Tarpaulin, officer or man, cries on his pillow.’’ 

‘“T don’t intend to, Mrs. Nubbles,’”’ said Jim, feel- 
ing like a very miserable fourteen+year-old. ‘‘ But 
that man, that monster——’’ 

““ Aye, aye,’’ Mrs. Nubbles pushed him to the 
narrow stairs. ‘‘ He gave me the collywobbles, too, 
the way he groped for your soul as he took those two 
poor bodies away. But he’s master of the Afollo. 
Thank your stars you’re not one of his officers. Go 
and dream of a good ship and a captain who’s a 
gentleman.”’ 

All the night, while the snow drifted outside his 
window-pane, Jim tossed unhappily, haunted by 
Pompey’s scarred back and Mr. Gresty’s battered 
white face. But morning saw him fresh and resolved, 
striding to the pawnbroker’s. The blade would have to 
go, till the prize money retrieved it. Maybe, if he were 
driven to ship under false colours as an able seaman, 
he would never need it again. 

The Fleet was in. Jack Tar was ashore, from 

Barbary and the Indies,, from the Baltic to the 
Mediterranean. Yet, among the forests of masts and 
yards in the harbour, Jim could see no sign of the 
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Apollo. Perhaps she had already sailed on the early 
morning tide, taking with her his two ill-starred 
friends. 

He was finding the Apollo a kind of nightmare ship 
he couldn’t shake off. So much so that he came in 
sight of the three golden balls over the pawnbroker’s 
without seeing them, for thinking of Captain Meshach 
Mackellar. A queer name. Shadvach, Meshach and 
Abednego. Jim knew his Bible. Those were the three 
men who walked out of the burning furnace. Fer- 
vently, he hoped there were not two more on the earth 
like Meshach Mackellar. 

All at once, a deep and pleasant: voice spoke in his 
ear. 

** Uncle Isaac is about overflowing with blades and 
other articles by this time I fear, young man. The 
ruffian is offering no more than a shilling or two, you'll 
be dismayed to hear.’’ 

Turning, he looked into a tanned, fair-skinned face 
and friendly eyes, keen as a hawk’s. On the small 
side, carelessly garbed in the undress uniform of a 
Naval lieutenant, the stranger looked almost boyish, . 
though he was years older than himself. 

‘* You’re good at guesswork, sir,’’ said Jim, colour- 
ing stiffly: A quick glance at the other’s spotless linen 
and silver-buckled shoes told that he had no need to 
pawn his sword. 

‘““ Good at taking observations, Mr. Bowles,’’ was 
the dry reply. ‘‘ Now and then, by your leave, I 
frequent that place where hope deferred maketh the 
heart sick—the Town House. So, too, do you. I 
seldom forget a face . . . No ship yet in sight?’’ 

““ None,’’ replied Jim, shortly. Then he had to give 
a rueful smile. The man resembled someone he had 
once known and liked, though, for the world, he was 
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unable to call to mind who. His fair hair and blue 
eyes, his small size, something about him that was 
restless, restless. . 

‘* My name is Jones.’’ The statement came abruptly. 
“Of the Calypso. I am recently back from Lord 
Nelson’s funeral. It was grossly unfair, but we of 
the funeral party were given an advance on our prize 
money. Sink me if I’m not overflowing with the stuff.”’ 

“* You’re very good, sir,’’ said Jim, gratefully. ‘‘ I 
get your kind meaning. But no, I thank you.’’ 

The old Jew came from the dirty window, where he 
had been ‘peering out, and wagged his hands at Jim. 

‘“Too much naval stuff, my boy. You know the 
rich lieutenant, Half-Nelthon Jones. Why you come 
in here?’’ 

Half-Nelson Jones! Jim felt all confused. Of 
course, that vagtie resemblance to Nelson, the unruly 
fair hair and careless dress, the restlessness. The kind, 
keen look. 

“Is that his nickname?’’ he stammered, aware that 
little naval gossip went past the Jew pawnbrokers of 
Portsmouth. 

““ Ven he isn’t listening, I suppose. But you know 
him, eh?’’ 

““T don’t. How much on this sword?’’ 

The pawnbroker lisped on about ‘ Half-Nelthon ’ 
Jones. 

““ More than once he comes here to help my prize 
money clients get their property and, more than once, 
get back their manhood, fit for sea again. Sometimes, 
I think him Hebrew, like myself, sometimes from 
Scotland, see?’’ 

““ Why Hebrew?’’ asked Jim, incredulously. 

** Old Testament name when he signs. You laugh, 
now. Shadrach Jones, eh?’’ 
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‘‘ Tt’s coincidence.”’ 

‘* Vat’s coincidence?’”’ 

‘‘ How much for this?’’ 

He was determined not to say anything more to 
the old Hebrew and not to think either of Shadrach 
Jones or Meshach Mackellar. Old Uncle, however, 
was shrewd and liked to talk about his young nephews 
in the Navy. 

‘* A coincidence that his name is Chones? There 
are ten thousand Choneses in the Navy, real and false. 
Of Abednego, I know none. But of Shadrach and 
Meshach ’’—one grimy finger went up—‘‘ One each. 
Their father loved the Book of Job. They are brothers, 
or I am no son of Israel.’’ 

‘* Tmpossible.’’ 

Old Uncle shook his head, shrewdly. 

‘‘Each would give the world if it was, I think, 
sonny. The Mesach von would give his life to destroy 
the other, just as the bad angels would destroy the 
good, eh? It is well that the Navy is such a big place. 
Chones takes his new name when the other stinks. 
He takes out—vat you say—letters patent, eh?’’ 

‘“ How much for this sword?’’ 

Jim heard the old Jew say ‘“‘ Five shillings ’’ like 
the toll of doom, when he became aware that a brawny 
arm reached over his shoulder and lifted the sword 
from the counter. It was none other than Mrs. 
Nubbles, her face red, and her motherly bosom panting 
as if she had run hard. Without a word she placed 
both the sword and a letter into his hand. 

With fingers that shook, he opened the envelope. It 
was a dispatch and letters from the Admiralty, ordering 
Lieutenant James Bowles to report immediately for 
duty aboard His Majesty’s brig Vestal, of the West 
Indies squadron, now in Portsmouth. 
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‘““ So you must have hailed some craft that changed 
- your luck and saved your sword, Mr. Bowles,’”: said - 
Mrs. Nubbles, once outside the pawnshop. ‘‘ For the 
letter arrived but five minutes ago and I ran like a 
Frenchie. And here’s your portmanteau.’’ 

“Thank you, Mrs. Nubbles.’’ 

“* A bit on the small side, the Vestal.’’ The master- 
at-arm’s widow was as good as a Naval Almanac. 
“Cap’n Shaw. They call him Humanity Shaw.”’ 

‘““ Thank you for everything, Mrs. Nubbles. I shall 
never forget.’’ His eyes were bright but he kept him- 
self stiff. He was Lieutenant Bowles, of the Vestal. 

Mrs. Nubbles said, softly, ‘‘ Hoity-toity, Lord 
Admiral Collingwood, you little sea babby!’’ and 
kissed him and went swinging away. 

It was like a dream, to find himself seated in a 
wherry, threading the assembled fleet against the bitter 
wind. His shilling would just pay the waterman, 
though the man might grumble at its smallness, but ° 
the Vestal was no more than four cable lengths from 
shore. There she lay, small and trim and, by the 
sound of the bo’sun’s pipe not far from weighing 
anchor. Captain Shaw, Humanity Shaw! A grue 
went through Jim at the thought of another captain 
and his two unhappy friends. 

The brother of that man who was called Half-Nelson 
Jones! Impossible! 

He sprang up the ladder and touched his hat to the 
officer of the watch, a junior lieutenant, little older 
than himself. 

““ Come aboard to report, sir. Bowles, lieutenant.’’ 

Spit and polish everywhere. Discipline and elbow 
grease was on Humanity Shaw’s ship. It was needed, 
on such a cramped little brig. He had to go sideways 
down the hatchway. The captain’s cabin competed 
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with a dog kennel for size, though it shone with silver 
and mahogany. The big man at the small table would 
have to bend his head when he stood up. He didn’t 
stand up. 

Huge and unmoving, Captain Meshach Mackellar 
sat at the table and gazed at Lieutenant Bowles. 


Not a sign of recognition was on the great face, save 
for a faint change of colour in the scar that crossed it. 
The Nile and Camperdown medals, which had been 
stripped from him when he was dismissed the service, 
shone on his chest. Taking up the whole of the cabin 
bulkhead behind him hung a set of bagpipes, gay with 
tartan ribbon. 

‘‘ Mr. Bowles? You’re a stripling in years but you'll 
soon feel older. We sail with the tide. Has anything 
shaken you, Mr. Bowles?’’ 

‘“ No, sir,’? answered Jim. 

‘* An officer seldom lands in the wrong ship unless 
he’s been on the bottle. Captain Shaw has been posted 
to the Demon. I was given command when the Apollo 
was laid in dry dock, if it interests you. You’re taking 
a keek at my medals? I hoisted them top mast on the 
day of Nelson’s funeral.’’ 

Jim bowed. Nothing in the world would have made 
him reply. 

‘“ The men are mostly gaolbirds. Except for a nigger 
seaman and a one-eyed gunner. The two other officers 
—soso. I'll shape them. The discipline is iron. Iron, 
Mr. Bowles. We keep company with the sloop Calypso 
to Kingston, Jamaica.’’ 

Jim repressed an involuntary start. ‘‘ The Calypso, 
sir?’’ That was Half-Nelson Jones’ ship. 

‘“T said Calypso.’”’ The cold eyes bored like 
gimlets. ‘‘ Captain Satterthwaite. Her first lieutenant 
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is named—I believe—Jones. A distinguished name. 
Captain Satterthwaite is confined to his cabin with 
an ulcerated leg, as I chance to know. Which puts 
Mr. Jones in command till he recovers.’’ 

Silent as a figurehead, Jim said nothing. 

_ “ We sail a tide ahead of the Calypso, and she joins 

us later. If she comes abreast of me before we’re south 
of Ushant it will displease me, Mr. Bowles. A matter 
of honour. My honour.’’ 

“‘T understand, sir.’’ 

Slowly, the scar on Mackellar’s face turned white 
again. 

“You may go. Did I say you were welcome, Mr. 
Bowles?’’ 

‘“ No, sir.’’ 

‘“ You are,’’ said Captain Mackellar, softly. 

With lips firmly pressed, Jim tumbled up to the 
deck. It was good to reach the fresh air and breathe 
freely. The crew was manning the capstan but there 
was no shanty going. All was glum silence. The first 
lieutenant, standing by, stared sourly at the newcomer 
with an inflamed face that told only too well of one 
of his weaknesses, at any rate. 

‘Mr. Bowles? Any good as a choirmaster, Mr. 
Bowles? Make ’em sing. Cap’n’s order. No 
rope’s end in harbour, though.’’ 

Jim pulled himself together. ‘‘ Now, men, tip a 
stave to help the haul.’’ Sullen silence followed, save 
for the tramp of feet round the capstan. Looking at 
the gang, Jim’s heart sank. Never had he seen such 
a gaol offering. Then, with a shout of ‘‘ Open yo’ 
throats for Massa Bowles, yo’ lubbers!’’ a voice he 
knew well set up a shanty. It was ‘‘ Catchum Nigger 
by the Toe.’”’ Pompey, half-naked in the cold wind, 
was at one of the capstan bars, every black muscle 
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shining. Without any sign of knowing Jim he turned 
and grinned. But there were tears’of dismay in his 
eyes. 

‘‘ That nigger’s a black imp,’’ chuckled the first 
lieutenant, whom Jim thought a slovenly customer. 
‘‘ Captain’s favourite.’’ 

‘* So I gathered from the captain,’’ Jim said, turn- 
ing away, sick at heart. 


The Vestal weighed her anchor and sailed that even- 
ing. After his first watch, Jim found himself in the 
stifling little gun-room with Mr. Trotter, the second 
lieutenant, and three raw-boned midshipmen. Mr. 
Trotter wasn’t communicative. The influence of a 
rich father had got him his commission and two of the 
midshipmen, at least, were years older than he— 
battered and disappointed men of Captain Mackellar’s 
own school. It seemed to terrify Mr. Trotter to find 
himself sailing with Mackellar but, like some frightened 
dog, he had an unbounded admiration for his master. 
Gloomily, Jim told himself that he was in the Mackellar 
stew with a vengeance. 

But by the time the Vestal was moving down 
channel under the bitter sou’-easter he began to feel less 
like somebody who had been shanghaied aboard. If 
he did his duty he might even survive ‘‘ Cap’n 
McKiller.”’ He was at sea and that was what mattered 
most. One of Nelson’s Hearties was out to beat the 
Frenchman at his tricks with the West Indies. 
No, three Hearties, heaven help them. ... 

Thinking of Mr. Gresty all the time, not until next 
day did he come face to face with the barrel-like 
master gunner, when the brig was rolling off Ushant 
under a press of canvas such as only a reckless—or a 
superbly confident—master would carry. Mr. Gresty 
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was practising a raw gun crew in a sea that was little 
less than murder to the inexperienced men. Lifting, 
falling, reeling, the eighteen-pounders were well-nigh 
intractable. A slipped gasket would have let any one 
of them loose like a wild elephant among the crew. 

““ Master gunner! ’’ 

‘“ Sir?’’ Mr. Gresty, like Nelson, turned his blind 
eye to Jim. Mr. Gresty didn’t want to see him, but 
his bristly jaw stood out like the toe of a boot. ‘‘ I’ve 
no telescope to loan you.’’ Mr. Gresty’s sidewise 
face gave the ghost of a grin at the words. ‘‘ But 
perhaps you can identify the sloop coming up astern, 
with that naked eye of yours.’’ 

“ Calypso, sir. She was one of 6 

‘“ One of Horatio’s sloops. The other name isn’t 
mentioned aboard here. I know her, now. Belay with 
the guns till smoother weather and further orders.”’ 

For reply, Mr. Gresty suddenly gave out from the 
side of his mouth, ‘‘ Keep a weather eye to starboard, 
Boy Jim.” 

Captain Mackellar had come out of the hatchway 
of his tiny cabin, like a bear from its den. He stood, 
looking now at the Calypso, three miles astern, now at 
the sweating gun crew, among whom toiled Pompey, 
doing the work of ten. Whatever his feelings as the 
sloop gradually overhauled the slower brig, over- 
burdened by too much sail, none showed on his iron 
face. 

‘‘ You’re giving orders, Mr. Bowles?’’ 

‘‘ Ves, sir. Some of these pressed men have never 
handled a gun before, that’s clear.’’ 

‘So what about it?’’ 

‘‘ Best wait for better weather I considered, sir, 
unless we’re to have a lazaretto full of cripples.’’ 

‘‘ With Calypso watching us and Jones laughing at 
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his telescope at a shipful of nancies? By thunder, he 
shall see some discipline, instead!’’ 

Jim caught bitter venom in the words, low as they 
were spoken. The Vestal plunged deep and came stag- 
gering up again at that moment. In a sea combat, 
with a trained crew and skilful sailing it would have 
been all in the battle. But the wretched recruits, blind 
with seasickness, had blundered at the fastenings of an 
eighteen-pounder. Pompey, the only trained man, 
hung on to it like grim death. It became a private 
battle between him and the gun, in which a foot-slip 
on the wet deck would have meant a pulped Negro 
and a gun running riot. 

‘Stand back there, master gunner!’’ rasped 
Captain Mackellar, in his high, harsh voice. 

Mr. Gresty’s hands knotted but he obeyed. The 
Vestal soared up and Pompey, on the slanting deck, 
locked the gun with body and arms, like some savage 
wrestler. Down dipped the brig. Crash went the gun 
to its port, taking Pompey with it. Every sinew of 
the spreadeagled body stood out with the strain of 
holding it. ‘‘ Lash um, lash um, yo’ swabs!”’ yelled 
the negro to the scared learners. It was Jim who leapt 
into the lashings, and hung on while Pompey, riding 
the gun, drove home the fastenings. 

‘“ Very good indeed, Mr. Bowles,’’ said Captain 
Mackellar, coolly. ‘‘ One can see you hail from 
between decks. Now, master gunner, clap that careless 
nigger into irons and put him into the calaboose, to 
await his punishment.’’ 


CHAPTER THREE 
HALF-NELSON JONES COMES ABOARD 


At THE cold-blooded injustice of the command some of 
the control he forced on himself nearly went from 
Jim. Then he saw that Mackellar watched him like 
a fox, with a faint, cruel smile on his lips. 

** You were about to say something, Mr. Bowles?’’ 

‘* That he’s one of the best seamen in the ship, sir, 
and a trained gun-layer. We can ill afford to lose a 
man of that sort from his gun.’’ 

** Aye, aye? You seem to know him well. And the 
master gunner, now? What’s your mature judgment 
about him, Boy Jim?”’ 

Something warned Jim to silence. Mackellar played 
cat and mouse. He had three of Nelson’s men in his 
paws, though they were only a humble seaman, a 
rough master gunner and a raw young lieutenant. 
About the great Admiral who had broken him and 
now lay in St. Paul’s, something poisoned the man’s 
blood. But for the rough water, he would have held 
a drumhead parade there and then, with Polyphemus, 
the Portuguese, carving another initial on Pompey’s 
back. The fellow, like carrion waiting a feast, stood 
not far away, licking his lips. 

Some of the gun crew muttered as Mr. Gresty 
returned with two men, bearing irons. One glance 
from Mackellar quelled them to silence. 

‘* Clap them on him, master gunner. Mr. Bowles, 
you are in charge. I leave you responsible for the 
prisoner,”’ 
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Jim felt himself breathing hard, wondering how 
much further the cat would go to torment the three 
mice between his paws. By this time, topsails reefed, 
the Calypso sloop was almost abreast of her sister brig, 
sailing like a bird. Did Mackellar wish Mr. Jones, of 
the Calypso, to see how iron was his discipline? 

Mr. Gresty made no move. Jim felt his heart 
thudding. Then, slowly, Pompey grinned. 

‘‘ Heah I am, massa gunner Mr. Gresty, sah.’’ He 
touched his hat to the captain. ‘‘ Always de bad boy, 
sah.’’ 

It was at that moment that Providence, which Jim 
Bowles believed in, took a hand. Aboard the Calypso 
a gun boomed and a trail of signal flags began to 
flutter up to her halliards. No need to send for the 
signal midshipman. The message was ‘‘ Enemy in 
sight.’’ It came before the cry of ‘‘ French colours ”’ 
floated from above, at the masthead of the brig. 

That ten seconds quicker look-out on the part 
of Half-Nelson Jones’ ship seemed to turn Captain 
Mackellar into a fiend with jealousy, but one made 
of ice. There was no doubting his seamanship. The 
Vestal went rolling after the French frigate, which had 
come out of Brest; powder monkeys trundling their 
ammunition, gun crews set, men at the braces and 
nettings out. Even the zanies shook the hayseed out 
of their hair and jumped to it. 


‘“ Catchum nigger by the toe, 
Take um, shake um down below, 
Up he come, like Jack in box 


That was Pompey, still free. Shellbacks and zanies, 
who, in time would themselves be seasoned shellbacks, 
roared with laughter as he lifted his voice at the 
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prospect of battle and the way he had slipped the irons, 
for the time being. 

“* Blow me apart if I don’t hope she’ll bring down | 
McKiller’s yards and give in to Calypso,’’ came from 
Mr. Gresty, in a low rumble as he stood with his slow 
match. ‘‘ And that ain’t mutiny, it’s human natur’.’’ 

“It’s nonsense for all that, Mr. Gresty, and you 
know it. This is your ship for good or ill,’’ responded 
Jim, and the master gunner sighed. Too well he knew 
it. 

Grape and canister from the Frenchman’s heavier 
guns looked like bringing about Mr. Gresty’s insincere 
wish. It threw up fountains about the Vestal and an 
unlucky round of grape wiped out the hen coop from 
which Corporal Heggie had hoped to get fresh eggs for 
his master. The gunner muttered ‘‘ Scrambled 
chicken, may the feathers stick in his gullet!’’ But 
in the next breath he was cursing the Frogs for their 
cowardice. The quarry meant to get away without 
damage but not without giving a good account of 
herself. Vestal and Calypso ran in like the harriers 
they were. The Couvageux, of Toulon, thundered at 
them and their lighter thunder answered. A spurt of 
splinters astern of the Calypso showed that the sloop 
was hit. y 

“* Above water line, but her cap’n’ll have to lay his 
head elsewhere, to- night. A 

Pompey was working and singing like mad at his 
gun, now cooling the red-hot breech with water, now 
ramming home powder and shot, biting the cartridge, 
laying the gun, rolling his eyes with each pull at the 
Janyard. Under the stress of excitement he some- 
times made up his own songs, as he had learned to do 
as a slave on the plantations. 
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“‘ Cap’n fetch him pipes from cabin, 
Bang come cannon-ball, 
Cap’n, pipes and all go up sky, 
*Lujah, ’lujah, ’lujah 


17. 


‘“ Silence, there!’’ ordered Jim, sternly, though the 
roar of the Vestal’s broadside hid his words. The 
distance was too far. The shot fell in silvery fountains. 
The frigate was drawing away into the haze from 
which she had appeared, back to shelter under the 
batteries of Brest in case some British line-of-battleship 
came through the smoke. Her mizen yard hung, 
though it was caused by no shot from the Vestal, as 
Jim well knew. As Captain Mackellar knew, too. 


‘“ Cap’n McKiller he dance in a fury, 
Vestal sail crooked, C’lypso sail straight———’’ 


This time, Mr. Gresty clouted Pompey into silence, 
though the Vestal’s captain was far enough away. He 
stood by the quarter-master at the wheel, watching the 
Calypso, faultlessly-handled, worry the disappearing 
frigate. Heavier, and carrying too much sail, the brig 
couldn’t hope to keep pace in a rough water chase 
with one of Nelson’s best sloops. 

An hour later the Calypso came out of the blinding 
rain, dancing almost alongside. At her jack, draped 
with black, the union flag flew at half-mast. A small, 
trim figure climbed into her nettings and a clear voice 
came through a speaking trumpet. 

‘*Cap’n Mackellar? Jones, first lieutenant, sir. 
The enemy reached his batteries, damaged. Are you 
all right?’’ 

‘“‘ Perfectly, Mr. Jones. You have mourning up, I 
see.”’ 
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““ Captain Satterthwaite was a casualty, sir, I regret 
to report. A ball went through his cabin.’’ 

““ So you’re in command?’’ 

The pleasant voice answered the unpleasant one. 

‘“Since leaving port. Captain Satterthwaite was 
sick, but recovering nicely. It was foul luck. A good 
captain, sir. I’m setting course again.’’ 

They can’t be brothers, thought Jim, listening. 
Mackellar stood stonily, then Half-Nelson Jones leapt 
lightly down from the nettings after a sweeping glance 
at the brig’s deck. The Calypso went away on the port 
tack like a windblown feather. 

Still stonily, Captain Mackellar came forward. 

‘* That nigger seaman, Mr. Bowles. Is he in irons?’’ 

““ Master gunner!’’ Jim spoke crisply. There was 
nothing else for it. He sent a prayer that his shipmates 
would understand. 

The master gunner picked up the irons and put them 
on Pompey. It wasn’t usual even for a junior officer 
to escort a prisoner, but Mackellar sent Jim a cold 
gesture. Between Lieutenant Bowles and Mr. Gresty, 
master gunner, Able Seaman Pompey hobbled to the 
calaboose. It was a rat-infested little hole near the 
bilge, with barely room for one prisoner. Knocked 
sick by the stench of it, Jim drew back, but Pompey 
docilely wriggled in. 

‘‘ Free his hands, Mr. Gresty, in case the rats 

‘* Aye, aye, sir.’’ The answer was as low. ‘‘ He’ll 
maybe need to fend the bigger ones off, now and 
then . . . Best not stay here, too long, with that 
Portugee calabash prowling round.”’ 

Pompey’s voice followed. ‘‘ And keep up yo’ 
pecker, Massa Bowles, sah. No room for more writing 
on Pompey’s back, after dis one time.’’ 

When Jim had passed up the hatch, Mr. Gresty 
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spoke in the reeking dark, above the wash of bilge 
and groan of timbers, after a careful look round. 

‘* Are ye there, ye black coon?”’ 

“Suaissan. 

‘* Harkee, then. When I was in the Elephant there 
was a nigger galley boy took six dozen and come back 
laughing for more. He wasn’t bigger than sixpenn’ orth 
of coppers but he was black. Black as night.’’ 

Mr. Gresty looked round cautiously, once more. 

‘‘ That was the secret, Pompo. Coal tar rubbed in. 
’Tain’t no use for a white man, it shows up on him, 
you understand. But mixed with brine and a drop 
of ammonia and gently rubbed into a nigger night 
and day, in a manner of speaking—well, you can take 
a cat-nap on the grating. ‘ Piccaninny’s Friend ’ that 
young galley hound called it,’’ recollected the master 
gunner. ‘‘ Two parts brine, one of tar and a squirt of 
ammonia. Here’s the bottle I mixed in the nick 0’ 
time.’’ 

‘* Boy Jim got to know nuthin’ about it, sah,’’ said 
Pompey, taking the bottle. 

** Not him.’’ 

‘* Someone coming, sah.’”’ 

Mr. Gresty slammed and locked the door and kicked 
off an inquisitive rat as he walked away. 


One morning, when the shore gulls from Jamaica 
squawked round her, the Vestal stood into what wind 
there was. It was dead calm. The deck was clean and 
spruce, the gratings were up and, by them, a drummer 
began to beat the assembly. A noise like a hundred 
bees from the captain’s cabin had an ominous sound. 

‘Mr. Bowles.’”’? It was the first lieutenant, Mr. 
Needle, in white ducks. ‘‘ You’re punishment officer, 
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No. 1. With music,’’ he added, with a shrug towards 
the captain’s cabin. ‘‘ And may you like it.’’ 

Across Jim, who was slow at such feelings, crept 
his first real hatred for the master of the Vestal. He, 
Jim, must read the Articles of War, mockery that it 
would be. He must hand the cat-o’-nine-tails to the 
Portuguese, Polyphemus. He must count the strokes— 
three dozen, a mug of water, then three dozen more. 
He must examine Pompey’s back, to see the punish- 
ment well and truly inflicted. A glance across the sea 
told him that the Calypso had gone ahead. She was 
probably already snugged down in Kingston harbour. 

In lines, the crew stood sullen and cowed, well know- 
ing the kind of master they sailed under. To the 
warble of the bo’sun’s pipe, Pompey, between two men 
and the master gunner, hobbled forward. Mr. Gresty, 
as broad as he was long in duck trousers and striped 
linen jacket, carried the cat. Touching his hat, he 
handed the short handle and bunch of knotted lashes 
- ceremoniously to Jim. 

There came a wild skirling from the captain’s cabin 
and the giant figure stepped forth with Heggie, his 
piper. In a fantastic way, it was impressive and even 
dignified. Jim himself had to admit that something 
stern and terrifying was in the sound as Heggie tramped 
up and down, sending wild music into the rigging 
and across the tropical sea. 

Pompey stood lashed to the grating, hands roped 
above his head. On the rippling muscles of his upper 
back the ‘‘ M ”’ stood out like a brand. No sign of the 
‘‘ Piccaninny’s Friend ’’ betrayed itself, as Mr. Gresty 
saw with great satisfaction. 

‘‘ Proceed, Mr. Bowles. We'll skip the Articles of 
War. The master gunner lays on the first three dozen.’’ 

It was only what Jim half-expected. Without visible 
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hesitation Mr. Gresty rolled forward and took the 
nine-tails. Mackellar looked at him and even he paused 
at the next order that came into his mind. In more 
than one ship, a near mutiny had occurred when a 
seaman’s short pigtail was cut off by some vicious 
officer. It was his sign of self-respect, something he 
cherished with a childish pride. To rob him of it 
was to degrade him. 

‘* Master gunner, take out your knife and shear off 
the prisoner’s queue.”’ 

Mr. Gresty took the order like a rock. ‘‘I got no 
knife, sir,’’ he replied. It stuck there, in his belt, 
for all to see. Then a low murmur rose to a rumble 
in the assembled ranks. Hands crept to more than one 
knife, though they were not meant for Pompey’s 
pigtail. Mackellar saw that he had gone too far. 

‘* Silence, there! Very well, then, he shall keep 
his hank of wool, this time.’’ He forced his voice to 
be almost amiable. ‘‘ You have the salt bucket handy, 
master gunner?’”’ 

Mr, Gresty, full of faith in the ‘‘ Picaninny’s 
Friend,’’ answered ‘‘ Aye, aye, sir.’’ 

‘* The knots are freshly tied?’’ 

** Aye, aye, sir.”” 


So far, nobody on deck had noticed a small 
Jamaican lateener which was scudding briskly from 
landward towards the Vestal, growing bigger each 
moment. It came to windward and crept along with 
naval smartness. Though a mulatto was at the tiller 
a midshipman was at the sheet. The hail that tea 
was in English. 

** Vestal ahoy! Coming. aboard.’’ 

It was the lieutenant, Half-Nelson Jones, of the 
Calypso, who clambered up the ladder. One cool but 
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long glance he sent at the punishment parade as the 
bo’sun’s mate hastily piped him aboard and Heggie’s 
savage music squealed to a stop. Then he stood for 
Captain Mackellar to join him. His salute was crisp. 

‘“ A message from the Admiral, sir. At least—an 
order.’’ 

‘““ Come to my cabin,’’ said Mackellar, in a queer 
voice. ‘‘ What admiral was that?’’ 

“* Admiral Collingwood, Meshach,’’ was the reply. 
‘‘ Through a general order to the Fleet, now in 
Kingston. It seems I come opportunely.’’ 

‘‘ Opportunely?’’ The two men faced each other in 
the tiny cabin, one small and fair, the other big 
and dark with frustrated anger. ‘‘ Blabbers and sneaks 
always manage to be opportune. I wish to heaven you 
were at the bottom of the sea!’’ 

‘* It may well be that we shall both be there, in due 
course,’’ came the careless answer. ‘‘ In the meantime 
I would save you from destroying yourself—a second 
time. It would be inconvenient to change my name 
again.”’ 

“‘ The order?”’ 

‘* That a log should be kept in every ship.of the 
floggings aboard. That floggings in the Fleet should be 
reduced by half. That a court martial should follow 
‘any man’s death. And that, in time, such punishment 
should be done away with.’’ 

‘‘ Pah, old Grandfather Collingwood es 

‘* He has your record, Meshach. He has the warrant 
for your hanging which Lord Nelson just managed to 
cancel. The next time——’’ 

Captain Mackellar’s glance fell. ‘‘ Nelson, again! I 
hate you as J hate him, my brother, my evil star,’’ he 
said, softly. ‘‘ You’re watching me.’’ 

‘“No. I keep an eye on you,’’ answered Half- 
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Nelson Jones, sternly, ‘‘ as best I can. To be high- 
falutin, for the honour and decency of the King’s 
Navy. Perhaps, too, Meshach,’’ he added, more 
gently. ‘‘ For the sake of a certain post-captain, our 
father, who died at the battle of the Nile, as you know. 
And also for the sake of our young brother, now in 
the slave galleys, if he lives.’’ 

It was a strange conversation. They were two 
strange brothers, officers of two rough-and-tumble 
ships in the Navy, who held it. The mention of the 
young brother made Meshach Mackellar pause. 

‘‘ Shall we ever see that lad again, think ye?’’ 
he asked, in an altered tone. ‘‘ He was a wildling. I 
never saw him but he was on some madcap ploy. Shall 
we ever see him again, I wonder?’’ 

‘* That is in God’s hands.’’ 

With a great effort, the master of the Vestal smiled. 

‘‘ Religion, eh? Touching words and much ado 
about nothing. If you were dead and that boy alive, I 
could be happy,’’ he said. ‘‘ About the other matter, 
it’s my way of disciplining the crew, ye solemn young 
toad. I’ll give way, this time. If I have all hands 
piped to their duties and the nigger loosed from the 
grating would ye do me the honour of taking a dram 
with me, before leaving, without thinking there. was 
poison in the cup?”’ 


CHAPTER FOUR 
POMPEY DESERTS 


‘* ALL HANDS to duty, including the prisoner,’’ ordered 
the first lieutenant. Mr. Needle was obviously relieved, 
if only because the bagpipes gave him earache and 
he was anxious to reach Jamaica, where the rum was 
famous. 

It was still almost dead calm. The Vestal scarcely 
moved on her way to Kingston harbour. The lateener, 
light as a feather, drifted a short distance away, 
waiting. 

‘€ What are you doing with that ladder, my man?’’ 
asked Mr. Needle, of a seaman who had hauled aboard 
the short ramp and was expertly working on the rope 
with spike and fingers. 

‘* Splicing da frayed rungs, sir.”’ It was 
Polyphemus, who was acting sailmaker’s mate. 
Robbed of his writing exercises he looked like a dis- 
appointed ape. ** Captain’s orders, sir. He notice, 
this morning.’ 

Angrily, Mr. Needle turned away, well aware that it 
was his responsibility to have spotted any weakness 
in the ladder at his morning’s inspection. Jim grinned 
to himself, then saw Pompey, lithe as a monkey, 
looking down at him from the futtock-shrouds. 
Pompey wriggled his well-pickled back and jerked a 
thumb towards the cabin. 

Both the men in there now came on deck. A hail 
went out for the lateener. Lieutenant Jones stood back 
a pace to salute the master of the Vestal. Turning, he 
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saw and recognised Jim. For a moment, his face 
darkened, then he smiled. 

‘* The sword is still out of pawn, young man?’’ 

LEN OS SIE, O, 

‘* Keep it so.’’ 

Brief as the exchange was, Mackellar saw and heard 
it. His glance pierced Jim. 

By this time, Mr. Jones, with the impetuous step 
that helped to give him his resemblance to Nelson, was 
on the rope ladder. He was there for one second. 
The next, he was clutching at the swaying ropework 
as it snapped beneath his weight. Then he was in the 
water. 

Sharks gather about any slow-moving ships in a 
tropical harbour, moving with it. The Kingston sharks 
were numerous and quick at the sound of a splash 
for anything dropped overboard. They were cowardly 
sharks, but man-eaters. Jim Bowles didn’t exactly 
remember how he came to be in the water also, by 
the side of Half-Nelson Jones, minus his jacket, with 
a dirk plucked from the belt of a midshipman in his 
hand. But there he was. 

‘* Kick, sir!’’ he yelled out as a white belly and 
a crescent-shaped maw appeared under the water. 

Half-Nelson Jones knew well enough to do that. 
The hammer-head slipped away at the fountain he 
kicked up. Waiting for the white flash again, Jim 
filled his lungs. He had seen the Ceylonese pearl 
divers get under water at that soft throat, before now. 
It flashed again and he prepared to dive, only to be 
caught by Mr. Jones. 

‘“No, my lad.’’ Was it a laugh that left him? 
“* Keep him clean. Shed his blood and we shall have 
a shoal of ’em on the spot at the smell of it.’’ 

Side-treading like a prizefighter he lammed a light- 
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ning fist at the blunt nose and Jim felt the scrape of 
the rough skin as it brushed past him. ‘‘ Give me the 
dirk,’’ said Half-Nelson Jones and brought down the 
handle of it on the next bottle nose. ‘‘ Now; make for 
the side.’’ 

“No sir, you please, sir.’’ Jim kicked furiously. 
More moving fins began to stick out of the swell. The 
midshipman on the lateener was smacking an oar, the 
mulatto yelling. There was hubbub aboard the Vestal 
and the shot of a musket. 

A splash behind him made Jim’s flesh cringe, certain 
that his last moment was at hand. 

A voice spoke in his ear. ‘‘ Catchum rope with 
Massa Jones and leave um to me.”’ 

Pompey must have sailed down from the shrouds 
and was flailing the water, holding an open knife. 
“Don’t cut ’em open, yet, you rascal!’’ called Half- 
Nelson Jones. ‘‘ Mr. Bowles, or whatever your name 
is, I order you to hang on to that rope from the Vestal, 
while I make for my boat.”’ 

‘* A bargain, sir,’’ panted Jim. 

The rope had been thrown from the deck by Mr. 
Gresty, who could hardly swim a stroke and now 
realised it with agony. Pompey splashed round, 
making a hullabaloo that might have been heard in 
the town. He had the situation, as well as his waiting . 
knife, well in hand. 

A minute late, Jim was on deck and Mr. Jones, of 
the Calypso, was in the lateener. In the sea, Pompey 
had begun the slaughter, for pure enjoyment, one 
would have thought. In reality he was fighting 
every foot of the way through the crimson cloud to 
the Vestal’s side and Mr. Gresty’s rope. The clank 
of teeth beneath his pulled-up legs was like the clash 
ef iron, but the master gunner had him safe. 
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With the water dripping from him to the deck, Jim 
was aware that Mackellar stood by his side. In silence, 
the captain of the Vestal watched the lateener dwindle 
slowly into the distance, with Half-Nelson Jones, 
naked, wringing out his clothes. At last he spoke. 

‘‘ Done with dignity, Mr. Bowles. Did Mr. Jones 
express any opinion to the sharks—such as that we 
frayed the ladder for him, or anything like that?’’ 

‘‘ No, sir,’’ answered Jim, startled. 

Looking straight into the cold grey eyes he saw 
an abiding hatred there, and knew that the ladder had 
been frayed. Polly’s splicing spike had done its work 
under Mr. Needle’s very nose. As good as murder had 
been planned, and perhaps Half-Nelson Jones, now 
out of sight, was fully aware of it. 

‘* The parade will assemble again when we’re once 
more at sea, my callant. Now, would ye go so far 
as to refuse to act if I was to appoint ye punishment 
officer again—with Polly shearing his pigtail off at your 
command, this time? Would ye refuse duty, Mr. 
Bowles?’”’ 

Jim felt himself trembling. 

‘* The question isn’t a fair one, sir. The thing itself 
would be vilely unfair and dangerous to discipline.’’ 

** To flog a nigger?’’ 

‘* To punish a good seaman for no crime. To cut 
off his queue. The men are almost superstitious about 
such a thing.’”’ 

“Tl have your answer.’’ 

** T shouldn’t do it, sir,’’ said Jim. 


Standing in the main bitts near-by, Pompey’s sharp 
ears heard the conversation and the answer. 

As the Vestal drew into Kingston harbour, an hour 
or two later, he looked with tear-dimmed eyes at 
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the dark shore. With a cutlass in his hand, he could 
chase Frenchmen along their own decks like a fiend 
incarnate. But Pompey cried easily, even when his 
mind was made up. He remembered nothing of the 
African forests, or the hold of the slave ship where 
his mother had died with him in her arms, to be thrown 
overboard with the other dead ‘ blackbirds.’ But he 
did remember, with terror, the Jamaican sugar planta- 
tions where, from the age of six, he had once been 
a slave, indentured for life. 

The moment he set foot on the soil of Jamaica he 
would be an indentured slave again. 

““ Keepum Boy Jim out of trouble, anyway. And 
maybe Massa Gresty too. Can’t refuse to give Pompey 
de molasses, if Pompey not dere.’’ 

It was morning when his fuzzy head, without pigtail 
or tar, bobbed out of the scummy water inshore. A 
seaman’s knife which had been intended for the night 
watch of the Vestal, if necessary, was between his 
teeth, though he still cried because he would never 
see Boy Jim or Mr. Gresty again. Dawn wasn’t 
far away. The moon lay on its back in a corner of 
the sky. The scent of vanilla flowers and the stench 
of sewage from the ramshackle town made his scalp 
creep with memories. He thought he could smell sweat 
and hear the overseer’s whip, already. 

Most of all, ex-Able Seaman Pompey, once a free 
man to whom Lord Nelson had spoken, felt the shame 
of slavery again, like a red hot brand on his scarred 
back. 

‘No Piccaninny’s Friend fo’ dis.’’ 

Before sun-up, in nothing but a pair of ragged 
breeches, he was walking towards the green sugar 
fields. Well enough he knew the hideous shacks where 
the slaves were housed, 
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The owls hooted mockingly, the fireflies were having 
their last dance before dawn when he crept into the 
dark, dusty street between the shacks. It was 
very quiet. No sad sunrise song sounded to greet the 
days’ labour. Silence hung everywhere. 

Suddenly came the pad of feet behind him, and a 
voice in his ear. 

‘“ Vo’ late fo’ de day ob glory, brudder freeman. 
But yo’ just in time. Follow me.’ 

Shuffling ahead, the shadowy figure led the way 
through a mangrove brake. As he _ followed, 
Pompey’s African blood kicked to the thump-thump 
of a tribal drum. The sound was very soft, because 
it meant death to whoever secretly owned the drum. It 
came from a hollow, where the darkness seemed to 
move and flicker. The darkness was a hundred 
naked black bodies. The flicker was the gleam of 
rolling eyes and white teeth. A low crooning came. 


‘* Smoke in de sunrise and blood on de moon, 
Massa and Missa run into de sea, 
Burn out de white man, burn out de house, 
Burn out de freedom fo’ brudder and me.’’ 


Pompey joined in. He couldn’t help it. With his 
mind’s eye he saw the hounds hunting men and women 
into the swamps, worrying them as they sank. He 
was a slave, about to mutiny, a black man in chains 
from childhood. 

‘* What’s de programme, brudder?”’ 

The man who had guided him there answered. 

‘‘ Burn de big house. Kill de overseers. Then 
into de Blue Mountains to live de life ob freedom. 
Proclaim de black republic, Sam Johnson, President, 
Dat’s me.”’ 
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Pompey grinned with all his teeth. ‘‘ Long live 
Sam Johnson!’’ He would just as gladly have said, 
‘“ Long live Methuselah!’’ He was a child of Africa‘ 
again. . 

When the sun came up out of the sea he sprang to 
his feet with the mutinous slaves, stretching his arms 
out to it, like the rest. Seen in the daylight they were 
a tattered lot, armed only with staves and rusty bill- 
hooks. Their objective was a big white house on the 
distant hillside. 

“Vast talking dere!’’ boomed Pompey, in a voice 
like Mr. Gresty. “‘ Silence in de ranks ob liberty!’’ 

Striding ahead, he got alongside Sam Johnson. 

““What’s yo’ name, stranger?’’ asked Sam 
Johnson. 

Pompey told him. The future President shook his 
head. ; 

‘“Yo’ name’s Black Bull,’’ he said. ‘‘ Look for 
hawns on yo’ forehead, befo’ long.’’ 

Even that didn’t bring Pompey to his senses. That 
this might be the revolt of only a single plantation 
and mostly the work of Sam Johnson never crossed 
his mind. 

When Sam Johnson sat down, wisely deciding, 
perhaps, not to be on the scene at the actual firing of 
Massa’s house, Pompey went on in the middle of the 
now silent throng. The drive of the big house opened 
ahead. 

‘‘Who got de torches—de torches ob freedom?’’ 

** Ain’t nobody stirring, yet. Bust de big door 
down!’’ came the shout as the torches flared and 
smoked. 

It was then that three windows in the upper storey 
opened and, simultaneously, three heavy muskets 
poked out, Behind each was the black face of a house- 
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hold servant, Then the big door opened and a tall 
Englishman with pleasant eyes came leisurely forth. 
By his side were two more black servants, resplendent 
in a livery of gold lace and blue velvet. Each had a 
pistol. 

‘“T see Sam Johnson has stayed behind,’’ remarked 
the Englishman, coolly scrutinising the motionless 
slaves. ‘‘ Put out those torches, Caleb Smith and John 
Porter, before a musket ball does it for you. And,’’ 
pointing to Pompey with the long cigar he smoked, 
‘“ Who’s this young lubber?’’ 

Pompey found himself turning quite faint. The 
crisp voice was that of a sailor. Something was vaguely 
familiar about this Jamaican planter. Moreover, he 
didn’t look at all a cruel slave-owner. His liveried 
servants were as fat as butter and cast looks of deep 
disgust at the mutineers. 

‘‘ De Black Bull, sah,’’ answered somebody, in a 
quavering voice. 

The Englishman looked amused, and then very 
stern. 

‘* Will you have a volley fired into you now, or will 
you wait for a ship’s party from the harbour to do it 
officially?’’ 

A kind of moan went up. Some of the slaves 
plumped down on their knees, All gone was the blood. 
from the moon, 

““ Mercy, Massa, Cap’n Wilson, sah! Nebber 
nebber do it again! ”’ : 

‘“ You certainly won’t, my children,’’ was the grim 
answer. ‘‘ Not on my plantation, or I’ll sell the lot 
of you elsewhere, to a master who uses the whip and 
hounds.’’ 

‘““ Nebber do it again, nebber again, sah!’? 
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** Then get back to work, and no more nonsense! ’’ 
ordered the planter. 

In a minute, the grounds were empty. Pompey ‘ 
was left alone, sweating from head to toe. It was 
. like falling out of his hammock for miles and coming 
awake from a bad dream, only to step into another 
that was worse, in its way. Because the planter was no 
other than Captain ‘Wilson, once of the frigate 
Cormorant, in which Jim Bowles, Mr. Gresty and 
Pompey had, in the past, sailed together! 

‘* Bring the Black Bull inside,’’ he ordered the two 
servants. ‘‘ What’s the matter with your face, my 
lad?’”’ 

‘“ Nuthin, sah.’’ In a hopeless attempt to disguise 
himself Pompey was pulling most hideous faces. 
‘* Toothache, sah.”’ 

Captain Wilson gazed more closely. ‘‘ I know you. 
Able Seaman Pompey, once of the Cormorant, eh? 
What ship, now?’’ 

** Vestal, sah. Captain McKiller.’’ 

The name explained something to Captain Wilson, 
who had recently retired from the navy to Jamaica, 
and bought a plantation. But, to the late captain of 
the frigate, a deserter was a deserter. 

‘* A runaway!’’ he snapped. 

** No, sah. A slave.’’ 

‘* A runaway, I said. A deserter. A man who leaves 
his ship and his comrades in the lurch. A man who 
slinks away from battle and storm. You were once a 
good seaman. What would Lieutenant Bowles say?’’ 

Pompey almost rocked in agony. Just as he had 
scented his native Africa, he now scented the sea 
breeze and heard the flap of canvas and the bosun’s 
pipe, piping him to fat pork and pea soup and biscuits 
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in which the very weevils were ship’s weevils, fit for 
a British Tarpaulin. 

** Put him into the cellar,’’ Captain Wilson coldly 
ordered the servants. ‘‘ Give him food. We'll have 
an escort up from the Vestal.’’ 

In utter misery Pompey touched his forehead with 
his knuckles in a seaman’s salute. As he passed down 
a flight of winding stairs he caught a glimpse of the 
Blue Mountains and knew that, by hook or by crook, 
he must reach them and hide there, both a runaway 
seaman and runaway slave whose life was not worth 
the toss of a coin. 


CHAPTER FIVE 
CATCHUM NIGGER BY THE TOE 


At tHE table where he sat in his small cabin, 
some seven hours later, Captain Meshach Mackellar 
lifted a massive face. Before him lay a note signed 
“Edward Wilson, Capt. R.N. (retired),”’ of the 
Norfolk sugar estate, Kingston. He fingered it almost 
lovingly. 

‘You'll take the master gunner with you on 
deserter escort, Mr. Bowles,’’ he ordered. ‘‘ You 
understand ?’’ 

‘* Aye, aye, sir.’’ The naval answer came quietly. 

‘* Likewise Master-at-arms Polyphemus and Ship’s 
Corporal Heggie.’’ 

Just to keep an eye on Mr. Gresty and me, thought 
Jim to himself. Mackellar finished in his softest voice. 

‘Then we'll put it to the test about that bit of 
insubordination you promised, young Mr. Bowles. 
As soon as the convoy’s ready we'll be out at sea 
again. Now, fetch that nigger back and don’t linger too 
long about it or, by the mass, I’ll send an escort for 
you. Come without him and you’re no longer a King’s 
officer if I can help it.’’ 

Jim’s clear eyes, tinged with contempt in spite of 
discipline, met the cold grey ones and Mackellar’s were 
the first to look away. 

‘* How old are ye?”’ he asked, abruptly and Jim 
replied, ‘‘ Seventeen, sir.’” 

‘‘ Young, young. I hada brother that age. A pirate 
ship out of Algiers got him when the Euryalus’s long 
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boat went ashore on the Rif coast,’’ Mackellar paused. 
‘* The only brother I ever had.’’ 

His listener knew otherwise but he made answer, 
“ Euryalus was at Trafalgar, sir.’’ 

‘* Aye. Nelson again. One of his frigates. Are ye 
telling me? That’s enough.”’ 

Ten minutes later the gig was pulling ashore through 
the assembled merchantmen of the convoy with the 
escort for Able Seaman Pompey, deserter. Mr. Gresty 
was in his best uniform, with the small white shoulder 
apron which was to become a regulation in time, to 
protect it from the tar of his pigtail. Polyphemus and 
Heggie each wore side-arms. Looking distastefully at 
them Jim pondered that they were both Mackellar’s 
creatures. Spies. 

Mr. Gresty pondered the same thing. But he was 
master gunner. 

‘*Ten paces to loo’ard, ye two beauties,’’ he 
ordered, as they marched through the town. ‘‘ And no 
talking in the ranks. No dumb insolence from you, 
Heggie, or by thunder I’ll spoil your figurehead some 
more, put me in kilts in a freak show if I won’t.”’ 

Heggie was a silent Highlander with a naturally 
villainous face, further ruined by smallpox which had 
sunk his small eyes till they were like currants. He 
sent a black look but he and the little yellow man fell 
obediently behind. 

Jim kept silent. Each step brought them nearer to 
the runaway Pompey. This time, if Mackellar hanged 
a favourite from the yard-arm nobody could gainsay 

im. 

‘““ Give my lone peeper I would, to come alongside 
that Lieutenant Jones and get a rope aboard from 
him,’’ spoke Mr. Gresty, in a low voice. 
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““ He could do nothing. Poor Pompey! I can | guess 
why he deserted.’’ 

The master gunner rubbed his chin. é 

** Aye, so can I. And here we are, fetching him 
back. Cap’n’s orders, may they choke him. I mind 
a deserter from the Elephant got away clear. Filled 
his escort with rum. Touch o’ prussic acid he put 
into it.’’ 

The piospent of Pompey doing anything of the kind 
to his escort seemed remote and Mr. Gresty relapsed 
into silence. Oddly enough, Jim’s thoughts went on 
another tack as Captain Wilson’s house, dazzling white 
- under the blue sky, hove into view. 

“I believe there’s one soft spot in Captain 
Mackellar. That’s his young brother. He was 
captured from the Euryalus, on the Barbary coast.’’ 

With great energy, the master gunner spat out. 
“Only hope the Moors sliced off his young head 
with one of them scimitars of theirs. Ain’t room 
for two McKiller’s in this world.’’ 

Though Jim thought of Half-Nelson Jones again, 
he made no comment. Somehow, he felt he must keep 
to himself what he knew about those two strange and 
very different brothers, both officers of the King’s 
navy. Then the sight of the captain of the old 
Cormorant frigate, waiting on the porch of the house, 
sent all other thoughts out of his head. 

‘* Mr. Bowles and Mr. Gresty the master gunner, by 
all the sea gods!’’ Captain Wilson looked both pleased 
and worried as he shook hands. ‘‘ Well, well! But 


not so well . . . The prisoner has escaped. Some bars 
in the cellar window came out under his knife, it 
seems.’’ 


He cast a keen look at them, remembering their 
friendship with the Negro boy. Knowing, too, by hear- 
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say, something about Meshach Mackellar and having 
seen Mackellar’s writing on Pompey’s back, plain 
enough. 

“« How long ago, sir?”’ 

‘* My house boys are a crew of deadheads and don’t 
know,’’ replied Captain Wilson, frowning. ‘‘ He’ll be 
between the devil and the deep sea, anyway. A 
runaway slave and a deserter from his ship. Likely 
enough he’ll make for the mountains.”’ 

‘* We shall have to get him, however far we follow 
him.’’ 

‘‘ That’s what you came ashore for, Mr. Bowles... 
A comfortable ship?’’ 

A stiff-necked pride moved Jim’s answer to his old 
captain, ‘‘ Yes, sir,’? and Mr. Gresty, following his 
example said in his husky voice, ‘‘ Like a babby in 
a leeway, she is. Captain McKiller’s a seaman, and 
there never was such plum duff, sir.’’ All of which 
was roughly true. 

Mr. Gresty strove to hide his delight at the news 
of Pompey’s escape. The master gunner was wise in 
the ways of the sea, but by no means a sage character 
on dry land. He would have done a hornpipe on 
Captain Wilson’s porch at the news of Pompey’s 
escape, if he had dared. Then Jim brought a douche 
of cold water with his next question. 

‘‘ What would happen to him in the mountains if 
we failed to find him, sir?’’ 

‘“ He could live in the scrub like an animal for a 
time,’’ was the curt answer. ‘‘ Then, one day, when 
there was a beat-up for runaway slaves, the hounds 
would scent him. As he belongs to nobody in 
particular, he’d be hanged for an example. I’d like to 
Joan you a tracker, Mr. Bowles, but I haven’t got one.’’ 

Overhearing the words, Polyphemus, the Portuguese 
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came forward and knuckled his forehead to his 
lieutenant. 

** Me tracka, sir. Tracka black convicts in Malacca.’ 
Me hangman, too. Polly tracka, Polly hang all he 
get. af 

Captain Wilson muttered, ‘‘ To the hunter the 
spoils. I believe you, you little Jack Ketch. So there 
you are, Mr. Bowles.’’ 

The idea was nauseous but there was no other 
thing for it. A minute later Polly, as though unleashed, 
started at a run into the scrub and wild banana till: 
Mr. Gresty blew his master gunner’s whistle and 
rapped him back. 

The going was easy, fe start with. Polly was on the 
scent like a hound with a good feed at the end of it. As 
he went he seemed to shrivel into something not 
quite flesh and blood. 

By noon they were out on a plateau where the sun 

beat down from a brassy sky and green lizards darted 
underfoot. Presently this gave way to a thick forest 
where big leeches, the size of snails, particularly 
attached themselves to Jim and the Juicy master 
gunner. 

Polly snuffled down and pointed to the ground. 

‘* Nigger foota. Seaman foota. He bleeding be- 
tween toes from leeches. Blooda just dry. Not far 
away.” 

“‘Where’d he make for?’’ puffed Mr. Gresty, 
wiping his brow. : 

It was Heggie who answered with a touch of in- 
solence. On land, the ugly piper was in much better 
physical trim than the fifteen-stone master gunner and 
- knew it. He and the Portuguese were as thick as 
thieves on the trail. 
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‘* Leave it tae Polly, mannie, and dinna fash yoursel’ 
so. There’s no chance of mislayin’ him, never fear.’’ 

Mr. Gresty’s outraged fist was lifted to the pock- 
marked nose when Polly interrupted by holding up 
his finger for silence. Above the buzz of insects 
sounded the muffled roar of water. 

‘‘ Over to other side of river. Always runaway 
cattle make-a for other side of river.’’ 

The two men loped forward again through the giant 
cedars. Here the forest was cut by a narrow limestone 
gorge out of which came the muffled sound. In the 
bottom of it, not less than two hundred feet at the foot 
of sheer cliffs, dashed the gloomy rapids of a river. 
The span of the gorge was hardly more than ten yards. 
But no human being could have crossed it, much less 
have descended its precipitous cliffs. 

‘* Black cattle over there, all same-a,’’ stated Polly, 
squatting ape-like and showing his yellow teeth. 

Presently, Polly and Heggie went prowling along 
the undergrowth. So that it was Mr. Gresty who first 
saw the tree trunk which lay across, a hundred yards 
away, though he was far from anxious to see it. He 
turned his blind eye to it and cut a quid of tobacco. 
Then he began to whistle to himself and by that sign 
Jim knew the master gunner hid something. Peering 
into the gloom Jim saw the flimsy bridge. Did some- 
thing move on the other side of it? 

‘Send them two gallows birds over first, Boy 
Jim!’’ whispered Mr. Gresty, hoarsely. 

It was easy to guess the master gunner’s crafty 
notion. The tree trunk, overgrown with lianas, 
barely spanned the chasm. If Pompey were on the — 
other side, a heave of his shoulders might well send 
the frail crossing into the gorge, most pleasingly 
taking Captain Mackellar’s two creatures with it. 
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Without answer, Jim began to crawl on to the 
fallen trunk and Mr. Gresty, with an inward groan, 
followed. No doubt some other runaway slave had - 

‘ built that desperate bridge. Not long before either, 
for the tough creeper which gave a hand-hold was 
still green and flowery. As he went, Jim became 
certain that Pompey was near-by. Perhaps near 
enough to forget Boy Jim and Massa Gresty and to 
topple the young lieutenant and master gunner of the 
Vestal into the depths below. ... 

Thinking thus, and ashamed of his thoughts, Jim 
gained the other side without any such thing hap- 
pening. In the green twilight he looked round. The 

_ river sang savagely at the bottom of the gorge. Mr. 
Gresty’s voice lifted above it. 

‘** Are ye there, Pompo, old messmate?’’ 

No answer. For some reason Jim felt dread shoot 
through him. For Pompey. 

‘‘Pompo!’’ roared Mr. Gresty, his voice echoing. 

Then he saw Pompey. He stood on a slab of rock, 
right at the very edge of the gorge, gazing down. 
Straight and shining, he looked like a Nubian statue, 
standing there. Though he heard Mr. Gresty’s call, 
he never turned. Pompey had decided. He would 
be no runaway slave. Neither would he go back to 
the Vestal. Keepum Boy Jim out of trouble... 

Mr. Gresty wiped his dry mouth. ‘‘ Means to make 

-a dive, shiver me to pieces if he don’t.”’ 

Quietly, Jim went forward. He spoke in a voice 
like a whip-crack. 

‘* Able Seaman Pompey!”’ : 

Mechanically, the Negro boy turned, his bare heels 

almost overhanging the ledge of the slab. 

‘* Aye, aye, sah!”’ 

‘* Knuckle a salute when you speak to an officer, 
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you lubber!’’ rasped Jim, furiously. ‘‘ That’s better. 
Now, ten paces forward. Look more like a Tar- 
paulin of the King’s navy and less like a wet-nosed 
galley boy or, by thunder, I’ll make you jump. Ten 
paces more! D’ye hear the gunner’s whistle?’’ as 
Mr. Gresty, quick to take his part, blew a blast. 

“« Aye, aye, sah!’’ said Pompey, tears running 
down his black cheeks as the gunner’s arms went 
about him and carried him bodily away from danger. 

A silence from the forest seemed to fall on the three 
friends and make them tongue-tied. Then Jim 
grinned and so did the other two, though Pompey 
was still bedewed with tears. At length, with a great 
effort to be himself the master gunner coughed and 
scowled. . 

‘‘ Them rattans are feared to walk the plank, but 
I’ll have ’em across if I fetch ’em by the starn, puking 
all the way.”’ 

It was a futile threat. Mr. Gresty stood staring 
across an empty gap where the trunk had lain, for it 
was no longer there. Neither were master-at-arms 
Polyphemus nor Ship’s Corporal Heggie on the other 
side. 


The river cut the plateau in half as it sliced its way 
from the distant peaks to the sea. The gorge was like 
a great crack that had cleft the plateau in some 
ancient earthquake. For unknown miles forest and 
jungle stretched. The only way back lay across that 
deep chasm. 

Mr. Gresty, with many oaths, had begun to hack 
with his cutlass at the trunk of a tree, in the wild hope 
of felling it across the gap. 

‘“ No use, sah,’’ Pompey shook his head. ‘‘ Udder 
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slave had axe. Marooned with yo’ prisoner, dat’s 
what you is.’’ 

Jim wondered grimly—why? Captain Mackellar 
wanted them and their captive back on the Vestal. 
It was urgent. The Vestal was to sail as soon as the 
convoy was ready. Heggie and Polly knew all that. 

With the muffled drum of the river in their ears they 
began to move, if only because the leeches became 
unbearable. Following the gorge they might stumble 
on some means to work round it, though it seemed to 
run as straight as the slash of a sword. Before they 
had gone a mile, Jim trod on a scorpion. He heard 
the creature rattle underfoot and saw the tail come 
round to his stockinged ankle, too late. 

After that, though he said nothing, he moved with 
a kind of cloudy pain spreading slowly through him. It 
worked up to his hips and locked them, so that he 
walked like a cripple. Then it reached his arms and 
the pain of it made him reel and the sound of the river 
was like a giant laughing at him because he had told 
himself that a King’s officer mustn’t admit to being 
stung by a scorpion. 

Then he simply crumpled to his knees, whimpering 
in pain and knew little else, except that Mr. Gresty 
was swearing at him for leaving it too late for a 
ligature and Pompey—far too late also—had stripped 
off his stocking and was sucking the wound. 

He tried to find his quarterdeck voice. ‘‘ Better 
stow me somewhere and go on,”’ he ordered. 

“« Aye,’? Mr. Gresty was at his wit’s end to keep 
him moving. ‘‘ That’s British that is, that’s the Navy, 
Stow me somewhere snug, where there’s jackals and 
vampire bats and maybe a jaguar or two, and strike 
my flag while you’re about it... . Keep way on, 

E.1.S, Cc 
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Boy Jim, keep way on, if ye don’t want to founder 
and leave your bones in the grass.’’ 

It was sound advice, if Jim had been able to hear 
it. He passed out and when he knew anything again 
it was night, with a thousand stars overhead. A fire 
burned near-by. His limbs felt dead but the pain had 
gone. Pompey was giving him the juice of wild limes 
from a coconut shell. Over the fire, which shone on 
the walls of some cave, Mr. Gresty, on the point of 
his cutlass, was roasting something—rabbit or giant 
rat, it was impossible to tell. 

The scorpion poison had passed out of Jim’s body, 
leaving him weak as a kitten. He ate a fragment of 
Mr.-Gresty’s not ill-tasting roast, then slept again, to 
dream of the Vestal and the Calypso setting forth at 
daybreak with a multitude of merchantmen. It was 
indeed daybreak when he awoke again; nearly twenty 
hours since the escort had come ashore for the 
deserter, Pompey. 

Mr. Gresty addressed him formally. ‘* Mr. Bowles, 
if you’re well enough, sir, we’ve got to make ship.”’ 

‘*T was thinking the same, master ashe ae SAI 
Jim. ‘‘ But how?”’ 

For answer Mr. Gresty took him outside the shallow 
cave. It stood fairly high. With untold labour, slap- 
ping and massaging him as they went, the master 
gunner and Pompey must have brought him up there 
the previous evening. Below, a superb landscape was 
spread out in the morning mist. 

‘* Due sou’-west. All open scrub. No gorge, no 
river in sight, Mr. Bowles. For why? ’Cause it goes 
underground thereabouts, that’s why, and a bit of 
circumnavigation’ll bring us ioe our bearings for 
Kingston, Cap’n Wilson’s house.’ 

Pompey moved between them as he went. ie was 
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their prisoner. ‘‘ Dem skellums shove tree trunk, got 
some idea back ob dere wicked mind,’’ he said. ‘‘ So 
hurry, Mr. Bowles, sah, if yo’ legs is better. Catchum 
nigger by de toe, Cap’n McKiller hab nuthin’ against 
yo’, eh?” 

The sight of the Wilson house, hours later, quick- 
ened their bruised and weary feet. It had occurred 
to Jim that the ex-frigate captain might have a horse 
-and surrey to take them more quickly to the harbour. 
They hobbled up the drive at a run. 

Then Jim stopped dead. A group of armed naval 
men came out of the bushes, ahead of them. Mr. 
Needle, first lieutenant of the Vestal was at their head. 
With him were two seamen and Polyphemus and 
Heggie. 

The first lieutenant spoke. ‘‘ I’ll trouble you to 
come aboard like a gentleman, Mr. Bowles. Put the 
clinkers on those other two, Heggie, and take the 
master gunner’s cutlass.’’ 

‘‘ What’s the meaning of this, sir?’’ demanded 
Jim. 

‘‘Desertion, Captain Mackellar called it,’’ an- 
swered Mr. Needle, dryly. ‘‘ Joining your nigger 
friend in the bush instead of bringing him back to his 
ship, I gather. Evidence tendered by Corporal 
Heggie and Master-at-Arms Polyphemus. Your 
funeral, not mine, Mr. Bowles. But the convoy’s 
waiting and we’d better get back to the Vestal with- 
out delay.”’ 


CHAPTER SIX 
CAP’N MCKILLER-GOES DOWN 


WELL enough Jim Bowles knew that a brutal discip- 
line was common in many of the King’s ships in those 
days. The sea was a rough master and brought rough 
masters to the ships which sailed it. Many a gallant 
three-decker was little better than a prison hulk for 
her crew. 

But Captain Mackellar. was no ordinary tyrant. 
He was a man of overwhelming pride who had been 
humbled and thrown into the mud for his sins. Out 
of that mud he had climbed, burning with an almost 
insane hatred for every memory of the great Admiral 
who had cast him there. 

‘Something else is in it, too,’’ thought Jim, 
wearily. ‘‘ He hated me from the moment he set eyes 
on me. Is it because I’m alive and free—or was— 
and his young brother is either dead or in the galleys? 
And perhaps, for that very reason Half-Nelson took 
kindly to me.’”’ 

It was too deep for him to go into. The brig, 
Vestal, was at sea with a convoy of gold, sugar and 
spice for Bristol, and Lieutenant James Bowles was 
under close arrest for deserting his ship. 

The officer guarding him was Mr. Trotter, second 
lieutenant. Even though Jamaica was scarcely out 
of sight Mr. Trotter grumbled a lot about the extra 
work on his shoulders when a lieutenant became pas- 
senger. Pimply-faced Mr. Trotter shivered and 
grinned at the same time when he thought about the 
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two yard-arm hangings that were to come. For Mr. 
Gresty was disrated and now ranked as ordinary 
seaman. There was no reason why he shouldn’t join 
Able Seaman Pompey at the end of a long rope. 

‘* It wouldn’t surprise me if the captain opened the 
ball by belabouring that nigger round the Fleet in the 
jolly boat, with his piper and a drummer,’’ surmised 
Mr. Trotter, wriggling in his fawning way, half-terror, 
half-pleasure. ‘‘ He’s a mastiff, is Cap’n Mackellar.’’ 

‘* He couldn’t do that at sea,’’ returned Jim, hardly 
hiding his disgust. ‘‘ We’re ahead of the fleet with 
the Calypso, I suppose. We’re a brig, Mr. Trotter. 
We sight the enemy. Somehow, I don’t think Captain 
Mackellar would belabour Able Seaman Pompey 
round the Calypso.’’ 

The brig was moving briskly with every stitch set 
to the breeze when he was ordered aft, at mid-day. 
The tiny captain’s cabin looked crowded to suffoca- 
tion, for Mr. Needle and Mr. Trotter, in full dress, 
were also there. Mackellar sat at the table with his 
Nile and Camperdown medals gleaming, his wig 
newly-powdered and his sword by his side. Jim’s own 
sword lay on the table, crosswise. The mockery of a 
naval trial was allset. The captain of the Vestal meant 
to spare this Nelson scum no humiliation. 

‘The charges against this officer, Mr. Needle, if 
you please.”’ 

Mr. Needle read them. They were short and clear. 
Desertion from His Majesty’s Ship, Vestal, while in 
Kingston harbour. Consorting and conspiring with 
warrant officer and rating to do so. Assisting the said 
warrant officer and rating in the act of desertion. 

‘* Not guilty, sir.’’ 

Mackellar kept a face of iron. Mr. Needle chewed 
his lip and breathed rum. Beads of sweat stood on 
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Mr. Trotter’s forehead. Mackellar passed to Jim a 
sheet of parchment paper, covered with writing and 
stamped with an impressive seal. 

‘‘ The depositions of Ship’s corporal Heggie and 
Master-at-arms Polyphemus,”’ he said, coldly. ‘‘ You 
may read them.’’ 

‘‘ Am I not to face my accusers, sir?’’ 

‘‘That is for the formal court-martial, when we 
reach England. This is summary judgment by your 
fellow officers—and me. Is that not so, Mr. Needle 
—Mr. Trotter?’’ 

The first lieutenant, who had made himself tight to 
face this parody of justice, nodded. Mr. Trotter said, 
chokily, ‘‘ Yes, sir.’’ 

Heggie had done the writing. Heggie had once been 
a schoolmaster, of sorts. In the certainty that this 
implacable enemy of his had dictated it, Jim perused 
it quickly. 

‘« |... beg to state Lt. Bowles and master gunner 
Gresty tried their best to shake off the undersined 

. undersined heard the aforesaid officers con- 
versing about where to join able seaman Pompey 

. . they would not let undersined go across Tree 
Trunk first but went themselves, in person. As 
soon as they were across they shoved it into the 
River, thus cutting off pursuit . . . undersined 
returned to report... .’’ 


‘* Your answer?’’ 

Through his rage and humiliation Jim almost 
smiled. 

‘* Need I answer, sir? Lies, all lies. We were 
bringing back Able Seaman Pompey when Mr. 
Needle arrested us at Captain Wilson’s house.’’ 


~ 
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‘“ You were there to seek the aid of Mister Wilson, 
a sugar planter, whom you had once known.”’ 

“‘ Captain Wilson, late of the frigate Cormorant, 
sir.’’ 

“Once an officer, now a gentleman, eh?’’ asked 
Mackellar, in the soft voice Jim had grown to hate. 
He couldn’t find it in himself to reply to the sneer. 
Mackellar, behind his iron mask, felt his contempt. - 

‘‘ Mr. Needle, turn the point of this officer’s sword 
towards him. So.” As Mr. Needle, stumbling slightly, 
obeyed. ‘‘ This court has found you guilty, Lieutenant 
Bowles. You will face a full court-martial when we 
reach Portsmouth. I shall keep these depositions for 
that occasion. Have no fear, Heggie and Polyphemus 
will give their personal evidence to the captains assem- 
bled. Till then, you will be permitted to perform your 
usual duties aboard this ship. Does this court agree?’’ 
he rapped to the two officers. 

For answer Mr. Needle, both eyes fixed to the 
bridge of his nose, hiccuped. Mr. Trotter wriggled 
out a trembling ‘‘ Aye, aye, sir.’’ Still and pale, Jim 
found his tongue. 

‘‘ The master gunner and the able seaman, sir—I 
beg to report on them.’’ 

“eé Aye?”’ 

‘‘ They acted under my orders.’’ His voice was 
steady. If Mackellar and his creatures could lie like 
troopers, so could he, ‘‘ I ordered Pompey ashore and 
took Mr. Gresty, under my orders, when I went to join 
him. I plead for clemency for them as innocent 
men.”’ 

‘‘ Friendship again! Why, man, that’s one of the 
charges before this court. Colloguing with the crew. 
Conduct unbefitting an officer and a gentleman.”’ 


, 


s 
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So unwavering was Jim’s glance that, as once be- 
fore, the glittering eyes fell. 

It was then that Mr. Needle put his foot into it. He 
was very tipsy, indeed. It had suited Mackellar well, 
so far, since it made him amenable to anything. 

‘* Foolish feller, takin’ all the blame f’r lower deck 
hogwash,’’ he said. ‘‘ Won’t do that when you’ve 
been at sea a bit longer, Mr. What’s-y’r-name. Stap 
my liver, I was a midshipman till I was thirty-six!”’ 

‘* Silence in court, Mr. Needle!’’ ordered Mackellar, 
but Mr. Needle went on. 

‘“ How old are ye, Mr. What’s-y’r-name?’’ 

‘Young, young,’’ said Mr. Needle, shaking his 
head when Jim told him. ‘‘ They whom the gods 
love die young—if they don’t reach the galleys . 

‘* Silence!’’ rapped Mackellar, coming to his feet 
with the scar livid on his face. ‘‘ This court is dis- 
missed. Everybody to their duties.”’ 


The thought of that young brother of his in the 
Barbary pirates’ hands haunts him, Jim was still 
thinking, hours later, when the Vestal was making a 
bare three knots under a copper-hued sky. The air 
was like a furnace, the sea heavy as oil, the merchant 
ships of the convoy all but becalmed. Their presence, 
and that of the frigates in the distance, alone kept 
Mackellar from carrying out his sentence on the master 
gunner and seaman. The men were quiet. Grizzled 
foretopmen and newly-pressed lubbers cast glances of 
sympathy at Jim. Never had he felt it so hard to keep 
the curt, quarterdeck manner. Mr. Trotter went about 
like a grinning ghost. 

Darkness crept across the copper sky. One of the 
West Indian hurricanes lashed its tail, somewhere not 
far away. The merchantmen and the distant frigates 
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had clewed their topgallants and hurriedly shortened 
sail. The Vestal did likewise, all hands lively. The 
wind came like a solid thing out of the north and, @ 
minute later, the brig, triple-reefed by topmen who 
were blown flat against the yards, was almost on her 
beam ends in a sea of seething foam. 

‘Well and good’’ thought Jim, grimly. ‘‘ No 
yardarm ceremony for Cap’n McKiller, in this. I hope 
we’re dismasted.’’ 

He felt half-ashamed of the wish when the Vestal 
shook herself like a terrier and came shuddering to 
life again. With the seas rising about her she staggered 
gallantly on through the murk. Convoy and fleet 
were lost to sight. It was dark as midnight, save for 
a glimmer of sky on the horizon. 

‘‘ She won’t carry the mains’] much longer, Sit,” 
bawled Jim, going aft along the heeling deck. 

‘‘'You’re right. Hands about ship. Up mains’, 
then, Mr. Bowles, and blind my eyes if you aren’t a 
sailor, bairn that you are. I watched you with those 
topgallants. Smart!’’ 

‘Thanks, sir. The same compliment to you.”’ 

Half in mockery, Jim gave a quarterdeck scrape, 
but he meant it. So did Mackellar. For the moment, 
the fight against the sea wiped out everything else and 
he was human. Eased of the mainsail the brig ceased 
her wild plunging and drove on. 

‘*T guess you're looking for Calypso,’” came 
Mackellar’s voice in Jim’s ear, ten minutes later. 
“‘ You won’t see her, my lad. She’s far away, if she 
didn’t go under.’’ 

In hardly another ten minutes, Jim clawed back 
along the lines to where the captain of the Vestal stood 
by the quartermaster and the two men lashed to the 
double wheel. There was more light now, revealing a 
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ragged sea, lit by lightning flashes. But it was only 
the tail end of the hurricane, after all. Already, the 
ship was steadier. 

‘* Ship to starboard, sir. I caught sight of a lantern, 
just now. Calypso, I think.”’ 

‘““No doubt, Mr. Bowles,’’ Mackellar’s lips drew 
tight over his teeth. ‘‘ The hag and her master who 
won’t keep away from us. As soon as it’s light enough, 
signal if she’s all right. I wouldn’t have anything 
happen to her for worlds.”’ 

It was sarcasm. A lightning flash showed up the 
telltale scar, though Jim didn’t see it. He was strain- 
ing his sight to starboard again as a shout from the 
masthead was whipped away by the wind. Startled, 
he called out. 

‘“ Not Calypso, sir. Two French frigates, one with 
her foremast gone.’’ 

The crash of a ragged broadside sounded above the 
wind as he spoke. The frigate’s guns must have been 
pointing half-skywards, judging by the whine of the 
shot overhead, but she meant to cripple the brig and 
take the sting out of her. The light was getting better, 
each minute. It showed the enemy, distressed and 
surprised, but sure of her superior weight of metal. 

‘‘ Beat to quarters, Mr. Bowles. Damme if we 
haven’t run into the French fleet, more or less.’’ 

Smiling grimly to himself, Jim guessed that Mr. 
Needle, after drinking his conscience to sleep, was 
more than half-paralysed. Nor was Mr. Trotter the 
man for an emergency. That left himself the only 
officer for the guns. Mackellar knew it. 

‘‘ The crew are at quarters, sir. All except the 
master gunner and the only seaman who could lay a 
gun properly in a swell like this.’’ 

“ Aye?’’ Mackellar gave back a thin smile. ‘‘ Ye’re 
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obstinate. Those two are wiped off the ship’s 
company. You can’t use dead men, Mr. Bowles.”’ 

The Vestal’s broadside barked, but it went wild. 
Crippled, but twice her weight in size and armament, 
the French frigate was no more than a mile away. 
Her sister frigate, fleeing under mizzen and foresail, 
was leaving her to fight it out herself, her commander 
thinking, no doubt, of his own line-of-battleships and 
those of the English fleet, not far away. As she went, 
her guns thundered and one of the scattered merchant- 
men, just visible, began to settle, stern first, in the 
frothing waves. 

Jim crawled through the smoke. Mr. Gresty’s 
intensive training of the gun crews had borne some 
fruit. They were loading under the orders of Mr. 
Trotter and, with a flash, the starboard carronades 
fired. Simultaneously, the mizzen top of the Vestal 
cracked and hung. The whistle of grape and the crash 
of timber followed each other. 

Mr. Trotter swore feebly. ‘‘ We shan’t have a stick 
left. The seas are going down and giving him a chance. 
We need those two old messmates of yours, Mr. 
Bowles. These lubbers aren’t the same men, without 
them.’’ 

‘* Fetch them.”’ ‘ 

A groan left Mr. Trotter. “ Cap’n has the key of 
the calaboose . . . Glory, that touched her in the 
stomach. More round shot, men!”’ 

‘‘ More grape and canister for her upper works,”’ 
countermanded Jim. ‘‘ Once she gets out of hand we 
might get close in and sink her, big as she is.’”’ 

Five minutes later, Mr. Trotter sank to his knees. 
“Your ship, Mr. Bowles!’’ he gasped. ‘‘ Yours and 
Cap’n Mackellar’s!”’ ; 

A fragment of grape had done for Mr. Trotter. His 
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body was washed into the scuppers and one of the 
gunners hoisted it overboard. As it went, Jim was the 
only one to salute the last of poor, good-for-nothing 
Trotter, feeling old and salted far beyond his years. 

Somewhere in the brightening day he became aware 

_that heavier guns boomed above the dying howl of the 

wind. Two line-of-battleships were engaged some- 
where. It promised to become a real sea battle before 
long. In the meantime the Vestal and the Octobre 
frigate were at it hammer and tongs in a fierce battle 
of their own. All was blue-grey smoke, unquiet seas 
and the flash of flame. Mackellar was taking the 
Vestal nearer and nearer to the French ship. Jim 
knew what he dreamed of. The big ship’s gunpowder 
hold, before the little Vestal received her mortal blow. 
He was unlikely to get it. Not without that efficient 
combination, Master Gunner Gresty and Able Seaman 
Pompey. ... 

Another broadside from the Frenchmen did 
execution on the Vestal, dismounting three of the guns, 
turning red the water that surged in the scuppers. And 
then Jim, half-dazed from a cut on the scalp, saw a 
sight that Captain Mackellar, on the quarterdeck, must 
also have seen. Out of the gloom came a fore-and-aft 
rigged phantom ship, carrying only trysail and jib. 
The Calypso, guns smoking, passed almost under the 
frigate’s stern, went about, and poured the weight of 
her metal into the Octobre. She beat round again, 
hung, for a moment, straight as a ship in a bottle, and, 
this time, blew away her enemy’s stern, and left her 
going down with each big sea that mauled her. 

The gun crews cheered. Somebody shouted 
hoarsely, ‘‘ Half-Nelson for ever!’’ : 

“‘ Silence, lads! Keep your breath for your own 
ship. She needs it.’’ 
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Jim, too, would have liked to shout. His blood was 
hot with battle and a queer worship of Half-Nelson 
Jones. A fresh thunder of guns cooled him, suddenly: 
, The second French frigate was rolling back on the 
other quarter to menace the Vestal—more than menace 
her. Her first raking fire wiped out half the gun crew 
in a storm of splinters and iron fragments. Jim pulled 
himself out of the carnage of killed and wounded, to 
find himself face to face with Mackellar. Making a 
sudden decision he spoke with little ceremony. 

_ ‘* The key of the calaboose if you please, Captain 

Mackellar.’’ 

‘‘ Not from me to you, you young turkey. They 
stay where they are.”’ 

It was a moment of dire danger when another sort 
of master might have faced the coming end with his 
crew still full of fight, for the Vestal, though yet on her 
keel, was going down. But the iron discipline gave 
way. One of the elderly midshipmen who had been 
fighting the guns took a pistol from his belt with an 
oath. 

‘Do as ye’re bid, Cap’n Mackellar. Release those 
gunners.”’ 

Mackellar lifted his great fist then looked down the 
barrel of: Bennett’s pistol. 

‘“So? Mutiny, Mr. Bennett? Mr. Bowles, you're 
quite a leader of men in matters that end in a court 
martial and a rope. Here, Heggie, since it’s a grey- 
haired midshipmite who commands.”’ 

He threw the key to Heggie and went back to his 
quarterdeck. ; 

Jim could have laughed at the words about the court 
martial and the rope; they seemed so futile, now. 
Powder-burned and bleeding, he counted the guns. A 
brig had only one gun-deck. A half-dozen of the 
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eighteen pounders were undamaged, though not enough 
men were alive to handle them. It was a vain gesture 
he sought to make with the master gunner and Pompey, 
but he was resolved to make it. ‘‘ Beg to report ‘that 
Vestal went down with colours flying and guns 
firing .. “’ That was what he would like to appear 
in the report of the action when Lieutenant Shadrach 
Jones, of the sloop, Calypso, made it. 

It was fast turning into a hot action, now. The 
English escort fleet was coming up on the last of the 
storm. The Aurora frigate, wallowing like a porpoise 
in the blue-and-white seas, already threw long ranging 
shots at the Frenchman which battered the doomed 
Vestal. But the sight of the English frigate had another 
effect on the brig’s crew. They saw a slim hope of 
being picked up by one of their own ships. The iron 
discipline cracked again. It only needed the spoken 
order which came at that moment, above the crash of 
the seas. 

‘*’ Bandon Ship. Boats out!’’ 

It was Mr. Needle, visible for the first time. - It’s 
like the stupid rum puncheon, to spoil everything, 
thought Jim, ‘in a strange rage. Mr. Needle, half 
seas over, himself, saw the decks awash and the brig 
sinking steadily. His cloudy brain was under the firm 
impression that Captain Mackellar was no more. 

Broad daylight now shone through the powder 
smoke. It showed the survivors of the Vestal’s crew 
crowding into the two sound boats. It showed too, 
‘Mr. Gresty and Pompey, standing by Jim’s side. 

‘* She’s going fast, Mr. Gresty.’’ 

‘* Aye, aye, sir.’’ The released prisoner was half- 
drowned and blinking like an owl under his battered 
tarpaulin hat. ‘‘ Mr. Needle’s calling ye into the 
cutter, sir.’’ 
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‘Mr. Needle’s a nincompoop. I mean to stay 
aboard just as long as Captain Mackellar does. I'll not 
have him crowing.’’ eae 

‘* Aye, aye, sir. Meaning Pompey and me are in 
with ye in that.’’ 

The master gunner spat on his hands and, knee-deep 
in water, began to load the last of the cartridge. , 
Pompey had already cleaned out and touched-off two 
of the surviving eighteen pounders. But the 
ammunition was all but finished. ‘‘ Where all de shot? 
Rascally powder monkeys skulk dere duty!”’ grumbled 
Pompey. 

‘* Plenty of powder for blank shot, flash me sixpence 
and call it a golden guinea if there ain’t. The 
Monsewers’ll know no different,’’ growled Mr. Gresty. 
‘‘ Ware eyebrows, Pompo.’’ 

Jim began to feel his knees tremble. The situation 
was so fantastic. The crew had gone and he and his old 
shipmates were left with Captain Mackellar on the 
Vestal. She was almost under, though her eighteens 
and carronades still flashed their powder without shot. 
Mr. Gresty and Pompey, leaping from one to the other 
with priming horn and cartridge, pulled the lanyards 
with a mighty spume of fire. The gun barrels glowed, 
the smoke rolled in choking clouds. 

‘ Mock turtle!’’ bellowed Mr. Gresty. ‘‘ Give it 
’em, Pompey. Stand by to nail the old Union if it 
comes down, Boy Jim!”’ 

The Union Jack still streamed out at the masthead. 
Jim was looking up at it when Mackellar’s voice came 
to him through the smoke. 

‘Tf we struck, Mr. Bowles, the Frenchies would 
come and take us off like gentlemen. A pull at the 
halliard and she’s down without disgrace. What do 
ye think of it, now?’’ 
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True enough, thought Jim, there’d be no disgrace 
in it after such a gallant fight. No yard-arm business 
for those two and no court-martial for me in a French 
prison . . . Then he saw that Mackellar watched him 
closely. The man was as brave as a lion, but evil. 
He himself would never surrender. But he was ready 
to use his last breath to trap this young enemy of his 
into some confession of cowardice or shame; to make 
him guilty of striking the flag. 

‘* A nice sight it would be for Calypso and Lieu- 
tenant Jones, sir.’’ 

‘* So it would. One for my shot locker. You and 
me hate each other, boy, don’t we?’’ 

Unexpectedly, Jim felt his breast heave. 

‘*J wish you were like your brother, Captain 
Mackellar!’’ 

‘* The last words of Lieutenant Bowles, aye, and, 
I suppose, the last words of Meshach Mackellar. I 
thought I’d beat you, since I couldn’t beat him. But 
it seems we’re going under together. Maybe Davy 
Jones will sort us out. Look to yourself, young Mr. 
Bowles. She’s going.”’ 

The Vestal heeled over with a rumble of sliding guns 
and gear and a great crack as her foremast went. 
Comber after comber swept over her as her copper 
keel gleamed in the sun and the rats came hopping 
out to the tangled yards before she filled and sank, 
taking men and rats with her. 

The French frigate fired a single gun. It was like a 
salute over her grave. 


PART TWO 
Porismouth and Wapping 


CHAPTER SEVEN 
HARD OF HEARING 


As HE went deep, Jim Bowles, queerly enough, only 
had one thought. ‘‘ That’s the last I shall ever see ol 
Captain Mackellar.’’ After that, he fought silently to 
free himself from the mizzen ropes that would have 
pulled him down with the Vestal. By some miracle, his 
limbs came free just as his lungs seemed on the point 
of bursting. With a kick, he succeeded in reaching 
the daylight again. He had the wit to strike out far 
from the suction of the sinking brig. Now he was 
lifted to the summit of a wave, now he slid into the 
hollows where floated brilliantly-coloured jellyfish and 
Portuguese men o’ war, with their tiny sails spread. 
The boom of cannon went on all around him. 

After a long time, hanging on to a piece of floating 
wreckage he began to think that, perhaps, he 
wasn’t to die in this particular sea battle. Then the 
Vestal’s cutter, upturned, heaved past. A few minutes 
before, it had been full of men, in charge of Mr. 
Needle. Some disaster had overtaken it, but when it 
lifted on the next crest he saw the heads of two 
swimmers moving towards it from where the brig had 
been. One of the heads looked like soaked black wool. 
The other, supported by the owner of the black wool, 
still wore a tarpaulin hat. 
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Five minutes later, wanting, somehow, to shout, he 
was clinging to the upturned boat with the master 
gunner and Pompey. 

‘* Shipmates once more! Ain’t nothing that can part 
us, ’cept Cap’n McKiller,’’ gasped Mr. Gresty. ‘‘ Seen 
him ?’’ 

““ He went down with his ship.’’ 

“Cross yo’ fingers,’’ said Pompey, 
Jones spew him up again.”’ 

‘‘ T’other Jones, now,’’ the master gunner squirted 
water, ‘‘ Calypso Jones. It’d be a fairy tale, in a 
manner of speaking, if he picked us up. Not to be 
believed in, nohow, by sensible seamen.”’ 

‘Cross yo’ fingers again,” counselled Pompey. 
** Maybe de luck changes.”’ 

They saved their breath after that. The gun salvoes 
were farther away, now. It sounded as if the three- 
deckers might be in chase. With them would be 
Calypso, unless she was rounding up the scattered 
convoy. The overturned boat crashed crazily in the 
seas, but still kept afloat. Only because of his great 
stamina could the master gunner hold on. His oft 
expressed opinion that it was better for a Tarpaulin 
to leave swimming to the fishes and drown quick was 
not so hot, now. 

Jim told himself that it would be the Calypso, or 
nothing. So that when a topsail showed, quite near, 
he knew it to be Half-Nelson Jones’s sloop. Her 
masthead was on the look-out for survivors. They 
were seen, She came into the wind hardly half-a- 
dozen cables’ lengths away. From her falls a trim 
white launch was lowering. ‘‘ Seamanlike, seaman- 
like!’’ muttered Mr. Gresty as it soared above them, 
a quarter of an hour later. Not a word did he mention 
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about any yard-arm hanging. That was for his officer, 
Mr. Bowles to report on, or not to reporton.... 

The Calypso sloop was reeling through a blue sea 
again when Jim, in canvas ducks, stood in the trim 
little captain’s cabin. He could see no sign of the ball 
which had passed through it and killed her master. 
Even a box of carefully-tended geraniums was in place, 
as was a small figurine of the Calypso’s figurehead. 

‘‘ Sit down, Mr. Bowles,’’ said Lieutenant Jones. 
‘* Not that couch. I like to think of it as Captain 
Shaw’s, on this voyage, at any rate. You bade a linger- 
ing farewell to the Vestal.’’ 

‘‘ We left it fairly late, sir.’ Jim paused. ‘‘ Her 
flag was flying.”’ 

“1 don’t doubt that old custom was observed... . 
Some of your shipmates may be picked up by the 
frigates. The Frenchmen will reach Martinique a three- 
decker and one or two of their frigates less, at a guess. 
We’re on our course with the convoy again.’’ The 
blue eyes rested on Jim. ‘‘ You were the only 
surviving officer?’’ 

‘‘T saw the second officer killed. Mr. Needle, 
the first, was in the upturned boat you found us on. I 
fear something happened to it. Captain Mackellar se 

_ Jim hesitated. | 

“* What of Captain Mackellar?’’ 

‘‘ He went down with his ship, Mr. Jones.”’ 

Half-Nelson Jones stroked his fair head with his 
hand. He was pale for a moment before speaking 


again. ; 
“7 knew him well. . . . He would die like a 
seaman.” 


‘‘ He was a good seaman, sir.”’ 
Silence followed, then Half-Nelson Jones paced up 
and down his allowance of five steps each way, while 
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sunlight came into the cabin as the Calypso creaked 
and splashed on her course. In just such a manner 
Jim had seen the real Nelson walk up and down his 
cabin. 

‘*T like you, Bowles—Jim, is it?’’ He smiled. 
‘‘ Let us, while we’re alone, forget such things as 
rank. We’re friends, talking, say. Mackellar was my 
brother. Does it surprise you?’’ 

* It did, sir: =It still does.”’ 

‘* So you knew? Brothers sometimes differ vastly. 
He hated me. As for me—well, when he became 
the worst of the fleet bullies and disgraced our father’s 
name, I tried not to hate him, but it was hard. I took 
another name. But for that I might have had a forty- 
gun ship by now. But don’t let Calypso hear me say 
sont” 

He flicked his lips with a handkerchief. 

‘* Did he ever mention to you our young brother? I 
fancy he would.’’ 

* Once:’” 

‘“ He loved him as much as he hated me. Strange! 
The lad is dead—or worse. A midshipman of the 
Euryalus, going ashore for a frolic, only to find 
himself in the hands of the corsairs. That’s life in 
the Navy, for you, Jim Bowles.’’ 

““ Men have been known to get free even from the 
pirate galleys, sir, if only they can keep alive.”’ — 

‘A big ‘ if.’ Sometimes they’re ransomed, too, I 
know, when the rascally Dey of Algiers blows friendly 
to the English side. At present, he’s hand in glove 
with the French. The boy disappeared—either to the 
galleys or to slavery in the interior . . . Forgive me, 
these are private affairs. What about you?”’ 

Jim put down his coffee cup. This was the dreaded 
moment. Captain Mackellar was dead, but his 
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authority passed on. At least, Lieutenant Shadrach 
Jones, now in command of the Calypso, must report to 
the Admiral in the matter of Lieutenant Bowles, await- 
ing court martial, and the two seamen sentenced 
to death for desertion. A great temptation to say noth- 
ing almost conquered Jim. Then a glance at Jones’s 
clear, boyish profile, made him speak. \ 

‘*T await court-martial for desertion, sir. Mr. 
Gresty and Pompey were sentenced to death by 
Captain Mackellar for the same crime.”’ 

Half-Nelson Jones paused in his quick step. He 
frowned. 

‘« The battle has made me a little hard of hearing, 
Mr. Bowles. Did I understand you to say that you 
and your two shipmates were falsely accused by 
Captain Mackellar of some crime or other?’’ 

“That’s the truth of it, sir,’ Jim gulped. 
“6 But—” 

‘* Death wipes out all grudges, Mr. Bowles. Pray 
bear none, and forget it all. Say nothing more.’’ 

Half-Nelson Jones was silencing him. He wished to 
be told nothing... Jim Bowles and his two companions 
came aboard with aclean sheet. The log of the 
Vestal, and all her papers, lay beneath the Atlantic. 
So did her master. That was what the young lieutenant 
in command of the Calypso quietly meant to convey. 

Turning, in his neat silk stockings and blue tunic, 
from the window, Shadrach Jones said, as though the 
matter had never been mentioned: 

** Tt was good fortune on both sides when we picked 
you up, Mr. Bowles. We had some casualties— 
my second officer among them, unhappily. If you 
could act for me till we reach Portsmouth, I should 
appreciate it.’’ He smiled, ‘‘ And you can strengthen 
the guns with that Castor and Pollux of yours. I 
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promise them shot in plenty if we meet more French- 
men.”’ 

‘‘T’m—I’m mighty grateful to you, sir.’’ 

The small, hard hand gripped his. : 

‘* Better fortune in this and any other ship you sail 
in. Forgive my brother, I think he was devil- 
possessed . . . We’re out of the hurricane area, I judge. 
Set the mains’] if you please, Mr. Bowles, and keep her 
close hauled on the port tack.’’ 

** Aye, aye, sir.”’ ; 

It was hard to leave the cabin, on his feet in the © 
usual way, when he felt quite on his head with relief 
and joy. 


One blue March morning, the little Calypso dropped 
anchor at Spithead, with the rest of the escort fleet. 
Watching the busy pinnaces move from ship to shore, 
Jim reflected that he might have been in one of them, 
conveyed between guard to court-martial and disgrace. 
Mr. Gresty and Pompey, instead of strutting in best 
tarpaulin jackets and straw hats, might, long ago, 
have dangled from the Vestal’s yard-arm. 

Just for a moment, the shadow of Captain Mackellar 
seemed to loom in the sky. 

That evening, Lieutenant Jones invited him to 
dinner in the captain’s cabin. It was a liberal using-up 
of what West Indian delicacies were left. Jim did full 
justice, with a downcast feeling that he might soon be 
in his old lodgings with Mrs. Nubbles, living on his 
sword again. 

Over the coffee, Half-Nelson Jones surveyed him 
as though reading his thoughts. 

““ You have your report to the Admiral prepared, 
no doubt,’’ he said. ‘‘ I trust you’ve left out the story 
of my brother’s villainy in Jamaica. Not a word, 
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please. I know it was villainy. Forget it, Isay. Your 
enemy is out of sight for good.’’ He shrugged. ‘“‘ I’ve 
hopes of being confirmed in the Calypso, but I, too, 
may be a lieutenant out of employ, who knows? If 
so, will you lodge with me till a command comes my 
way?”’ 

‘* It’s very kind of you, sir.”’ 

Jim flushed with pleasure. Then he thought of Mr. 
Gresty and Pompey. Jones laughed as he saw it. 

‘‘T should do my best for your Castor and Pollux 
when my ship came along, my dear Bowles, never fear. 
Otherwise, I do believe you’d be tempted to throw 
overboard your commission and join them in the lower 
deck.’’ 

Not able to foresee the future, Jim grinned at the 
idea. 

‘« There’s something in the Articles of War against it, 
I understand. But Gresty taught me every bit of 
seamanship I know, and a lot more,’’ he added, more 
seriously, ‘‘ as for Pompey—well, I’ve come to look 
on him as my good angel, black as he iss 

“ Brjends are friends, Jim, whatever their station 
or colour, even in this rough, salt-pickled navy of ours, 
_though the service is a great breaker-up of friendships 
when men are blown to all points of the compass. I 
like your loyalty,’’ said Half-Nelson Jones gravely, 
‘ but to-morrow, I hope, we shall see what happens 
when Grandfather Collingwood signals us to his 
flagship.”’ 

Something fortunate for him will happen, I pray, 
thought Jim. Half-Nelson Jones, the fair brother of 
the dark Meshach Mackellar, must surely be known to 
Collingwood, a shrewd old man who tried to be the 
father of his fleet. Jim’s worship was now complete. 
So that it was with a quickening pulse he heard the 
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midshipman at signals, next day, announce “‘ Flagship 
signal for Calypso,’’ and they set forth in the gig, with 
what polish on their crumpled dress uniforms—Jim’s 
had belonged to the dead second officer of the sloop— 
as could be achieved. 

The old Admiral received them in his cabin with his 
usual bulldog courtesy. He looked surprised at Jim’s 
obvious youth, then sent a long, curious look at 
Shadrach Jones, after a quick glance through their 
reports. 

‘One of our many Mr. Joneses, hum. And Mr. 
Bowles, surviving officer of the Vestal, commanded by 
Captain Mackellar. Mr. Bowles, you belong to the 
midshipman’s berth but no doubt Admiral Nelson 
knew what he was about when he took you aboard 
Victory, as a lieutenant. There is no fault to be found 
with your action. Mr. Jones = 

Jim held his breath. 

‘‘ Captain Howarth is appointed to the Calypso, of 
the West Indies squadron, Mr. Jones, I believe. It 
was found inadvisable to confirm you as her captain, 
though,’’ the admiral rumbled a cough, “‘ that was 
before the news that your brother—I would say your 
brother officer, Captain Mackellar, had sunk with his 
ship, Calypso’s sister brig.’’ 

‘‘T well understand the reason, sir.’’ 

The old warrior’s next words showed that he knew 
the whole story of Shadrach and Meshach Mackellar. 

““ One of the smaller frigates, the 32-gun Aristo, just 
fitted out to join the Mediterranean fleet, will be more 
suitable, Mr. Jones. A certain Lieutenant Shadrach 
Mackellar should have had her, some time ago, but a 
family disgrace came to him and he no longer sought a 
command. I trust Mr. Jones will not be so sensitive.’’ 

‘“ Tt is very kind of you, sir.’’ 
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‘* Then no more need be said.’’ The old Admiral 
held out his hand with a smile. ‘‘ You will find no 
cause for a press gang. The Avisto is manned, down to’ 
the last galley boy with good men, I understand. You 
will take Mr. Bowles as your third, no doubt, since 
he’s rather too near the cradle for any higher rank, 
_as yet. The nearer the deck, the nearer to your men, 
Mr. Bowles, never forget.’’ 

Husky with happiness, Jim said, ‘‘ Aye, aye, sir.’’ 
It looked, for a moment as if Grandfather Collingwood 
might launch into one of his discourses about an officer 
being the father of his men and chastising them no 
more than was necessary—which, as both listeners 
knew, left mighty wide powers to the officers . . . But 
the handshake was the dismissal. The flag officer was 
already saluting to the quarterdeck the captain of the 
Aurora frigate, who had just come aboard to report. 

‘“ There she is!’’ breathed Jim, pointing to a small 
but raking frigate as the gig threaded its way back to 
the Calypso. The Aristo looked like a new pin, with 
her fresh paint of black and yellow and her clean white 
spars. The very gun muzzies showed a dull sheen, 
even at that distance. ‘‘ Congratulations, Captain 
Jones!’’ Jim added, shyly. 

‘Not ‘captain’ till I set foot in her, my lad,’’ 
replied Half-Nelson Jones, though his eyes kindled. 
“So avast, till then. Mediterranean fleet!’’ His 
voice fell. ‘‘ An appointment I’ve always prayed for. 
Now no more talk, Jim lad. Let us keep our rejoic- 
ings silent, like two iron-faced officers of His Majesty’s 
Navy. But, by heaven, I’m glad you’re to come with 
me.”’ 

It was then only that the memory came to Jim, like 
a pailful of cold water, of some words Collingwood had 
said. The Aristo is manned down to the last galley 
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boy with good men. That might mean no berths for a 
master gunner and an able seaman. Might! It would. 
Apart from that, Captain Howarth, the new master of 
the Calypso, would cokes be unwilling to lose two 
such men from his company. 

It was a relief to find some eae the Calypso’s men 
on day leave ashore, among them Mr. Gresty and 
Pompey. At the moment, he felt unable to face 
those two. They thought they were with him for good. 
Should he stay with Captain Howarth in the Calypso? 
Too true it was that the Navy was a great breaker-up 
of friendships! 

Such were his confused feelings when Half-Nelson 
Jones, who guessed at them but left him to the struggle, 
reminded him of something else. 

‘* A little prize money would be useful for fitting out 
a lieutenant for a newly fitted-out frigate, Mr. Bowles. 
Including, even, a new sword, proof against the 
pawnbroker. Have you thought of going ashore to 
' inquire again?’’ 

Jim straightened himself. In a few days he would 
be Lieutenant Bowles, of the Avisto frigate, Captain 
Jones commanding. The Mackellar nightmare was 
gone for ever. Looking into the compelling blue eyes 
he thought he would follow them to the end of the 
world. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 
DAVY JONES LETS GO 


TueE official who presided over the prize money dis- 
bursement, that morning, was a porker of a man, 
with folds of fat at neck and stomach and little fat 
legs in nankeen trousers stuck beneath his desk. Snuff 
was on the canary waistcoat of Mr. Secretary Papp, 
and indigestion in his red, ill-tempered face. Though 
he had never been to sea, farther than the Needles, 
his manner was that of the president over a trial for 
mutiny on a line-of-battle ship. 

As an officer, Jim had been admitted without undue 
delay through the crowd of patiently-waiting seamen 
in the cold and draughty corridor. 

‘* Bowles—midshipman?”’ 

“Lieutenant. Victory. Captain Hardy and 
Admiral Lord Nelson.’’ 

The Secretary’s manner changed somewhat at the 
reply. He opened a ledger and peered into it. 

‘‘ The prize money due to you, Mr. Bowles, amounts 
to a little over four hundred pounds. A large amount 
for such a young man.”’ 

In the joy that passed through him Mr. Bowles for- 
got to tell Mr. Secretary Papp to mind his own 
business. Four hundred pounds! It would fit him out 
like a lord’s son, and leave some over. He longed to 
feel the crisp notes and guinea pieces in his pocket, but 
the official was handing him a bank order, with a sour 
remark. 

‘‘ Those dogs outside would strip you as you passed 
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through them, if I gave you ready money, young man. 
Half of them are pickpockets and thieves. A hungry 
pack.’’ 

‘‘ T’ll have ready money, if you please,’’ was Jim’s 
firm reply, his temper rising. ‘‘ And those dogs out- 
side are British seamen. I’ve no doubt they are a 
‘hungry pack, poor fellows. Some of them were here 
weeks ago, when I last frequented this place.”’ 

‘* I daresay, I daresay.’’ The Secretary took snuff 
and smiled as at a joke. ‘‘ It keeps them out of the gin 
shops. Some of them snivel about their wives and 
their children, and some of them never come back 
because the press gang gets them again. But, zounds, 
we admit half-a-dozen, every morning.’’ 

‘* The money, please,’’ demanded Jim, seething. 

Reluctantly, the notes and bags of cash were taken 
from a safe and dumped on the desk. Jim saw that 
he would, indeed, look like a treasure mule train, but 
he was determined. Hardly had he reached out his 
hand for the first bag, however, than a sudden scuffle 
sounded and the door of the room was burst open. 
With a shaking hand Mr. Secretary Papp snatched a 
pistol from behind him. At the same time, his clerk, 
a little man in a ginger wig, jumped to his feet as white 
as death, staring at a big woman, wearing a pea jacket 
and sea boots, who strode in like a grenadier. 

It was none other than Mrs. Nubbles, Jim’s late 
landlady. Behind her, looking nearly as scared as Mr. 
Secretary Papp, followed Mr. Gresty and Pompey. 

‘“ The names, when you’ve put away that carronade, 
cap’n,’’ growled the master-at-arm’s widow, ‘‘ are 
Gresty, master gunner, and Pompey, able seaman, 
frigate Wolverine and battleship Victory, respectively. 
They’re due prize money.”’ 

Grinning to himself, Jim kept in the background, 
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but Mrs. Nubbles saw him. Indeed, she had probably 
known he was there. A prodigious wink came from | 
her. The Secretary spluttered into a rich purple at this 
invasion of his kingdom by a woman, as he put away 
his pistol. 

‘* And if you whistle for the Watch, the Lord help 
the riot that’ll sweep out of the corridor into here when 
the engagement starts,’’ Mrs. Nubbles told him, 
calmly. ‘‘ On the other hand give these seamen their 
dues and they’ll go like babbies.’’ 

The clerk was already pawing hastily through the 
- pages of a small book. ‘‘ Gresty, twenty-seven 
pounds, Pompey, eighteen!’’ he squeaked. Jim felt 
terribly ashamed of the big pile on the desk that was 
his, especially when Pompey did a little hornpipe and 
Mr. Gresty touched his straw hat gratefully. Mrs. 
Nubbles’s sniff, however, was loud as she suggested 
that Mr. Bowles might let them carry his, as well. 

‘‘ Notes on the Bank of England, if you please,’’ 
ordered Jim to the choking Secretary who, he knew 
well, had tried to make his prize money as difficult 
as possible to carry away. ‘‘ Kindly hand a hundred 
of them each to Mr. Gresty and Able Seaman Pompey, 
as well as their own. The rest, I will take.”’ 

Ten minutes later they were safe in the shelter of 
Mrs. Nubbles’s house. 

“‘ Mrs. Nubbles—may I say Admiral Mrs. Nubbles, 
sinker of the enemy ship, Starvation, and leader of the 
treasure convoy?’’ said Jim, gaily, scraping low to the 
big, chuckling woman. ‘‘ You will please order in 
from the best house in town, dinner for an officer of 
His Majesty’s Navy and his two guests. You will 
kindly honour them by joining them at syns 

Mrs. Nubbles made answer. ‘‘ Hoity-toity, you sea 
babby. But that I will, and join you if it’s only to see 
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you keep your bib clean. Aye, and to see nobody 
mentions Cap’n Mackiller, to turn the gravy bad. 
Give me quarter of an hour.’’ 

When she had gone, Mr. Gresty shook his head a 
great many times, as though to shake his senses into 
place. 

‘‘ Not nateral, a woman with a masthead look-out 
like that,’’ he said. ‘‘ Pompey and me are cruising 
along when she overhauls us from behind. ‘ Where’s 
Boy Jim?’ says she. ‘ Why?’ I asks, thinking she 
might be up to something ill-natured. ‘ Cause he’s my 
babby, when ashore,’ says she, bold as brass. Then 
she says, ‘ Would ye like some prize money? If so, 
come with me.’ And—well, here we are.’’ 

‘‘ Mrs. Nubbles is a jewel ’’ said Jim, meaning it 
from his heart. 

Pompey grinned. > 

‘“She say, ‘ You rum company fo’ gen’leman like 
Mr. Bowles, but you stick ’longside of him or I break 
bofe your heads,’ she say. ‘ Nebber leave him as 
long as yo’ can, if he in captain’s cabin and you in de 
bilge,’ she say.’’- 

Jim felt his heart sink. How could he break it to 
them? 

Presently, Mrs. Nubbles was heard setting the feast 
in the kitchen. Then Mr. Gresty remembered 
something. ‘‘ Here’s your hundred jimmies, Mr. 
Bowles, sir. Shoot me for a highwayman if I didn’t 
nearly keep ’em,’’ he chuckled. 

It was necessary to act quickly, if Mr. Gresty was to 
be persuaded to keep the bank notes, as Jim intended. 
Mrs. Nubbles entering at that moment, Jim posed 
a solemn question to that expert on Naval Discipline. 

“* Admiral Mrs. Nubbles, an officer who owes money 
to one of lower rank is liable, under King’s 
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Regulations, to be dismissed the service, you'll agree?’’ 

Looking like the Lord High Admiral himself, Mrs. 
Nubbles sat down and nodded. Gravely, Jim went on. 

‘In this case the warrant officer, no more than a 
month or two ago, places in a bank two hundred 
pounds of his prize money for a midshipman to fit 
himself out as a lieutenant and go aboard the Victory. 
The lieutenant now pays back only one hundred 
pounds of that noble loan, also out of prize money. 
What then?’’ 

‘* He still owes a hundred pounds,’’ pronounced 
Mrs. Nubbles, who saw Jim’s object quite clearly. 
‘«* And the warrant officer could ruin him. But maybe, 
as an old messmate, he’ll hold his hand till the whole 
debt is repaid.’’ 

Mr. Gresty looked from one to the other, perfectly 
flabbergasted at the power he held to ruin Boy Jim. 
About money matters and the Rules of the Service in 
such things the master gunner was a babe unborn. 

‘© ’Tain’t allowed that it was a gift?’’ he asked. 
‘* Given freely and joyfully to Boy Jim out of prize 
money for the treasure ship from the Indies that 
was laid aboard just before Trafalgar?’’ 

‘* No,’’ was Mrs. Nubbles’s stern reply. bad BE e 

would be conspiracy. A yard-arm matter. Stow away 
that hundred’ pounds and keep the other owing secret, 
master gunner. Now, all hands pipe to dinner.’’ 
_ Though it was as good a spread as once before, Jim 
ate it with little appetite. His thoughts were on the 
Aristo frigate, with Half-Nelson Jones, and then, 
again, they were on Mr. Gresty and Pompey, sailing 
some other part of the world, perhaps never to be seen 
ASAT 

Over her foaming tankard Mrs. Nubbles was watch- 
ing him more closely than he knew. 
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‘T saw you through my spyglass, coming from the 
flagship with Half-Nelson Jones, both of you looking 
mighty pleased, Mr. Bowles,’’ she suddenly said. 
‘“D’you think it fair to your shipmates not to tell 
’em whatever news there is, now their holds are full 
and battened down for any ill wind that may blow?”’ 

It had to come out, now. Jim looked at the two 
expectant faces. 

‘‘ Mr. Jones was appointed to the Avisto frigate. I’m 
to be third lieutenant. Mr. Gresty—Pompey, hark to 
me, her complement is full. I’m—I’m mighty sorry.”’ 

Mr. Gresty sat still. Pompey began to hum one of 
his queer, crooning songs but it faded away. 

‘* Full, you said, Mr. Bowles, sir?’’ 

*‘ It’s foul luck. Oh, for two pins I’d throw up 
my commission and stay with you!’’ 

‘‘ And if you did, Boy Jim,’’ the master gunner 
answered quietly, ‘‘ ’Cept there being good reason, 
such as Cap’n McKiller walking in here again, him 
being dead as a spike, Pompey and me’d be the first 
to give you up, as not fit to be loose. Ain’t that so, 
- Pompey?’’ 

“*Suah, sah,’’ Pompey quavered. 

‘* So,’’ said Mrs. Nubbles, rising to her feet like a 
Sea Lord at a banquet. ‘‘ Here’s to Mr. Bowles, of 
the Avisfo frigate. Aye, and to Master Gunner Gresty 
and Able Seaman Pompey, of the Calypso, all strewn 
over the seven seas but maybe meeting, some day, 
broadsides together.’’ 

It was almost too much for Jim to see how his friends 
swallowed the bitter pill and took pleasure in his 
promotion. At last Mrs. Nubbles glanced at the clock 
and said it was time for sea babbies, swaddled in 
Bank of England notes, to be back in their ship. 
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She looked long after Jim’s straight young figure as 
he went with his companions into the street. 

The master-at-arm’s widow closed her door softly. 
From Jim she had got the whole story of the Vestal’s 
voyage. Behind the door, she shook her head. 

‘* Aye, aye,’’ she muttered to herself. ‘‘ But the 
master gunner was wrong. Court-martial and yard- 
arm would separate them if Cap’n McKiller came up 
from his watery grave. For that alone he’d cheat the | 
fishes. I’ll look into my crystal and hope not to see 
his ugly mug lying there.’’ 

In the meantime, Jim, hailing the gig went aboard 
the sloop alone. He changed into the new uniform he 
had purchased, with all the fal-lals of a lieutenant in 
full dress and thought of the power he wielded over the 
rough men who knuckled and saluted him. It was hard, 
then, to remember the days when he was a ship’s boy, 
messmate of these two loyal friends of his. 

At noon, next day, Captain Howarth, Calypso’s 
new master, was piped aboard with drum beating, side 
boys in white, and all the company dressed. jr 
tenant Bowles stood with the lace of his uniform 
gleaming and his new sword resplendent in white sling 
and gold tassels. Glancing at Shadrach Jones, the 
captain of a frigate in every one of his five foot five 
inches, he felt it indeed a great thing to be an officer 
of the British navy, serving under such a man.... 

‘The farewell cheers of the Calypso’s crew for a 
master they had loved rang in his ears as he and 
Captain Jones were rowed through the dancing water 
to the Aristo. The pipes trilled, and Captain Jones 
stepped aboard, beneath the graceful spars of a frigate 
of the Mediterranean fleet. 

‘« She’s a beauty,’’ thought Jim, hours later, tread- 

Elec. D 
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ing the gently-heaving deck in the harbour watch. “It 
would be heartbreaking to leave her—and him.” 


Ashore, Mr. Gresty, master gunner, and Pompey, 
able seaman, said nothing to each other about the 
forthcoming break-up. At another time, the prize 
money would have burned their pockets and heaven 
knows what would have happened to them. But it 
was now so much dead weight. At length, Pompey 
bought a pair of ear-rings for Mrs. Nubbles and that 
gave Mr. Gresty a dazzling idea. Right in the middle 
of the busy street he threw back his head with a 
triumphant laugh. 

‘¢ Harkee, Pompo,’’ he said. ‘‘ I’ve a notion to get 
Boy Jim—beg pardon, Lieutenant Bowles—out of 
my power, with the help of the widow woman. 
Suppose, now, I was to-go to that female Admiral and 
say ‘ Here’s a gift of a hundred jimmies for you, 
ma’am, the only condition being that you makes a 
present of ’em to Lieutenant Bowles.’ The conditions 
of which,’’ ended Mr. Gresty, with a deep chuckle. 
‘* Ts that Mr. Bowles hands ’em over to Gresty, master 
gunner, making it a pay-off of two hundred jimmies in 
all, thus freeing himself out of the said Gresty’s power 
to ruin him, according to King’s Regulations.’’ 

Pompey was lost in admiration at the plan, but 
with one thing and another, it was well after dark when 
they reached Mrs. Nubbles’s house with its ship’s 
lantern slung outside the pitch-painted door. For a 
long time no answer came to their knocks. At length 
the window curtains moved slightly and then the door 
opened, just sufficiently to admit them. 

* Come aboard,’’ spoke the big woman in a low 
voice. “‘ And mighty glad I am to see you for I was 
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in a quandary, being but a weak woman. I’ve got a 
prisoner. Maybe you'll identify him.’’ 

Marching into her parlour, Mrs. Nubbles—not 
looking in the least like a weak woman—pointed. 
Bound to a heavy chest with lashings and lashings 
of rope was a man. Pompey’s eyes grew white and 
round as he stared. Mr. Gresty stepped back with 
a startled oath. There was no mistaking Mrs. 
Nubbles’s prisoner. It was no other than Corporal 
Heggie, the piper of the Vestal. 

“‘ Know him?’’ demanded Mrs. Nubbles. 

Mr. Gresty recovered his wits, to some degree. 

‘Do I, by thunder! Ain’t a ghost, neither, or you 
couldn’t have spiked him and lashed him with those 
seaman’s knots.’’ 

Mrs. Nubbles spread her skirts and sat down with 


- - g hard smile. 


‘‘T’ye no spike on the premises bigger than a 
knitting needle, Deadeye. That was a_ hospitable 
drink, that was. Hocussed. Then I did the lashings.”’ 

Heggie, it appeared, had come an hour before, ask- 
ing for lodgings. He enquired kindly about Mr. 
Bowles, a friend of his who, he ventured to hope, had 
been saved from battle in West Indian waters, like 
himself. And would Mrs. Nubbles object to a bit 
practice on the pipes now and then? That was enough 
for the widow of the master-at-arms. She became 
hospitable, and, after the second glass of Jamaica, 
laced with hemlock, Heggie fell over the table like a 
log. 

fr Aye,” she ended. ‘‘ And I looked into my crystal 
and McKiller was there with not a scrap of seaweed 
on him. Get going on him, master gunner, there’s 
a night’s work ahead of us and maybe need for hurry.” 

Heggie was recovering. Pompey thrust the poker 
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into the fire. ‘‘ Mind my carpet,’’ was all Mrs. 
Nubbles said. All three of them felt every bit as 
relentless as ever Captain Mackellar had been at a 
cat-o’-nine-tails parade. They had to get the truth, 
as quick as might be, out of Heggie. 

Opening his eyes with a groan, he saw them. He 
also saw the red-hot poker swinging in Pompey’s hand 
and Pompey himself, looking like a black demon with - 
Mr. Gresty and Mrs. Nubbles in the background. 

‘‘ Where’s McKiller?’’ demanded Mrs. Nubbles. 
‘‘Dead or alive? In Portsmouth or with Davy 
Jones?’’ ; 

Heggie looked at the poker. He was Mackellar’s 
creature but he had a wholesome liking for his own 
skin. Mrs. Nubbles, too, terrified him. One of the few 
survivors of the cutter who had been picked up by 
the Aurora frigate, he had come with the intention of 
smelling out the whereabouts of Jim Bowles, if he was 
alive, and in Portsmouth. Instead, he had run into 
a veritable dragon and her brood. 

‘*Davy Jones,’’ he growled. ‘‘I saw him 
drownin’.’’ 

‘* Meaning he’s in Portsmouth, you nat’ral liar,”’ 
said Mrs. Nubbles, calmly. ‘‘ Laying information for 
a court-martial against Lieutenant Bowles. Yes or 
no? Just warm his ugly mug with that poker, Pompey. 
Not too much, to start with.’’ 

““ Aye, he is, then,’’ gulped Heggie, closing his 
eyes in the red-hot glare. ‘‘ Took Polly and me 
off the Aurora, yesterday, and brought us ashore. . . . 
Ye can’t drown McKiller, I tell ye. Ye can’t hide 
from him, it’s no use trying. I’ve tried it masel’ before 
HOW es ye 

Whether from sheer fright of his captors or of 
Captain Mackellar, or whether Mrs. Nubbles had over- 
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done the hemlock in his rum, Heggie quite genuinely 
passed out again, before he could say any more. 

In silence Mrs. Nubbles surveyed him. Pompey put 
down the poker. Mr. Gresty ran a finger round his’ 
throat, as though already feeling the rope there. 

‘* Well,’’ said Mrs. Nubbles, at last. ‘‘ What 
now?’’ 


Just about that time, Mr. Secretary Papp, in the 
drawing-room of his comfortable quarters at the Town 
House, was closeted with a visitor. Mr. Secretary 
Papp had finished work for the day. Having disbursed 
as little prize money as possible, and sent away, 
empty-handed, a crowd of patient seamen, he felt 
pleased with himself. It flattered him to have a private 
visit from a captain of the King’s navy, saved from 
shipwreck. 

‘A moving tale, Captain Mackellar,’’ he said, 
pompously. ‘‘ Providence looks after a good 
commander. The Navy can ill-afford to lose such men 
as you. Two days on one of your spars before being 
picked up! Dear me!”’ 

‘T had the will to live, Mr. Secretary,’’ said 
Meshach Mackellar, restraining his impatience. 

‘‘Yes, yes. To whip the French—and maybe a 
rebellious seaman or two,’’ agreed the Secretary, 
erowing purple. ‘‘ God preserve us from another affair 
like the Mutiny at the Nore, when the fleet as good 
as threatened London, because the scoundrels had no 
food and couldn’t get their pay, they said, as well as 
some namby-pamby objection to the rope’s end and 
the cat, hadn’t they?”’ 

‘© T believe so. The yard-arm settled it for a lot of 
them when it was all over.”’ 

‘* When they surrendered under the impression that 
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they were to be given what they asked.’”’ Mr. 
Secretary laughed at the joke, then grew purple again. 
‘* Gad, the insolence they show me in my office—when 
they can get in—aye, and the insolence of some young 
officers, too og 

‘Mr. Secretary,’’ interrupted Mackellar, harshly. 
‘“T came here on business of that sort. I have the 
papers for a court-martial on a mutinous young officer 
and two seamen, if they’re in the land of the living. I 
took care to keep the documents about me. By_good 
chance, the material witnesses are alive, not least 
myself.’’ 

The Secretary looked venomous as he remembered 
his ruffled dignity, the day before. 

** An officer and two seamen? I wish they were 
the three who came stamping into my office in tow of 
a woman, yesterday! One of them a nigger, if you 
please, devil take his black skin a 

‘And the officer’s name Bowles, late of the 
Victory?’ asked Mackellar, very softly, already on 
his feet. 

It was more than he had dared hope for, to find 
young Bowles alive, so quickly. Mr. Secretary Papp, 
looking at the scar on his face, felt uncomfortable but 
immensely pleased with himself. 

““The same! But I believe he’s already appointed 
to the Aristo frigate, Captain Jones.’’ 

“* Captain Jones! The Arvisto!’’? A look of almost 
fearful joy—fearful because it held hate, jealousy and 
triumph that swamped every other feeling—came over 
Captain Mackellar. ‘‘ Then I have them both, 
indeed! ’’ : 


’ 


CHAPTER NINE 
JACK TAR’S REST 


Wire no inkling of what overhung him, Jim heard 
the early bugles blow aboard the Avisto and moved in 
the orderly bustle of morning, feeling it good to be 
alive. The Aristo was no prison hulk. The men sprang 
to their tasks.’ The first and second lieutenants, though 
much older than himself, were hard-bitten men who 
knew their job and saw that he knew his. The frigate 
was a beauty. In twenty-four hours she would be on 
her way to join the Mediterranean fleet at Gibraltar. 

Busily, the bumboats from shore swarmed about 
her with their fresh vegetables and luxuries for any 
seaman with money enough to buy. This being the last 
day in port, some of the women in charge were allowed 
aboard. They were big, good-humoured creatures. 
Jim had always thought that all the giantesses of 
Portsmouth, both in beam and height, were sent out 
with the bumboats. 

‘See that they keep ’midships, Mr. Strutt,’’ he 
instructed the master’s mate. ‘‘ One hour, then they 
tumble back to shore again.”’ 

Some of the bumboat owners occasionally penetrated 
the officers’ quarters with their more expensive articles. 
Many a lieutenant his outfit not complete, was glad to 
see them. Thanks to his prize money, Jim told himself, 
with pardonable pride, his was about the best outfit 
aboard. He meant to do credit to the Avisto and 
Captain Jones.... 

‘No, thank you, my good woman,’’ he refused a 
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gaunt woman in a brilliant striped skirt and peajacket, 
who carried a big basket slung round her shoulders. 
‘‘ T have everything. Keep ’midships, if you please.”’ 

‘* Hoity-toity,’’ she said, in a very low voice and he 
looked at her face for the first time and saw that it 
was Mrs. Nubbles. 

When she murmured, ‘‘ McKiller. He’s back. Can 
we go away from the seamen somewhere?’’ he knew 
what it was like to feel the blood go ice-cold. But he 
kept the presence of mind to beckon her away from one 
of the midshipmen who was approaching. A minute 
afterwards, Mrs. Nubbles was taking from her basket 
a parcel and placing it on his berth. 

‘‘Shore clothes, my sea babby.’’ She spoke 
guickly, with tears in her eyes. ‘‘ Aye, aye. I’m 
knocking down your castle in the air, God forgive me, 
but it’s your only chance. Sealed orders inside. Open 
7em.’’ 

She was gone with the midshipman customer who 
appeared a moment later and Jim sat down with a 
thundering in his ears. Then, quickly, he opened the 
bulky parcel of clothes. On top was a scrawled note. 


‘‘ Boy Jim, for that’s what you are again—Get 
into the duds when the bumboat woman goes ashore 
join her like you was her son come aboard with her. 
Pompey and me have got a course set—Gresty 
(master gunner).”’ 


Wildly, he tried to collect his thoughts. Mackellar 
alive! Yard-arm for his friends, court-martial for 
himself—and ruin for Shadrach Jones, who had made 
him third officer of a frigate instead of surrendering 
him to naval justice! 

“* Face it. Give yourself up!”’ 
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And give up the master gunner and Pompey! Nor 
would it clear Half-Nelson Jones, with that relentless 
brother of his on the trail. The only thing was for, 
Lieutenant Bowles, of the Aristo, to disappear 
completely, if fortune favoured. He scribbled a 
note hastily, trying to keep his hand steady. 


‘‘ Captain Jones, sir—most humbly, I have to 
confess to you that I await court-martial on the 
evidence of Captain Mackellar. This, I criminally 
concealed from you. I beg your forgiveness for the 
deceit thus practised. Though innocent I dare not 
stay and have, this time, deserted ship in earnest.”’ 


Leaving the note under his mattress, he went on 
deck and, for half an hour Lieutenant Bowles, of the 
Aristo, was on duty. But five minutes before the cry 
of ‘‘ Bumboats ashore!’’ a youth in dirty corduroys 
and tattered hat slouched alongside a big woman 
making through the hustle of the deck for her sally 
boat. Nobody looked at them. 

‘© Aye, aye, lad,’” said Mrs. Nubbles. ‘‘ Life is full 
of farewells. I’ll take the oars. Sit behind the basket 
and don’t look astern at the fine lady you leave 
behind.”’ 

A little ahead of the other bumboats, they reached 
shore. Jim looked round once, and saw Half-Nelson 
Jones on the poop of the Aristo. He didn’t look again. 
Neither did Mrs. Nubbles speak until they had threaded 
many side streets and reached a small, deserted mews, 
smelling strongly of horses and greengrocery. Here 
a closed cabriolet, with a Negro coachman in livery 
- already on the box, stood waiting. The coachman 


was Pompey. 
‘* So far, so good,’’ said Mrs. Nubbles. ‘‘ Put the 
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basket down, babby, and get inside, quick. You’re 
quitting Portsmouth. McKiller will have the warrant, 
_ by now, and the file will be after you, in an hour or 
less.’” 

Jim stirred himself out of the dream. ‘‘ What about 
Mr. Gresty?’’ 

‘“ Come aboard, Boy Jim,’ 
inside the cabriolet. 

This time, Mrs. Nubbles didn’t kiss Jim. Instead, 
he lifted her rough hand and pressed it with his lips, 
and then the cabriolet was scrunching from the cobbles 
of the mews into the quiet street. 

A considerable time passed before the master gunner 
spoke. 

‘‘ Nubbles,’’ he said. ‘‘ All Nubbles. Maybe a bit 
of Pompey in it, for Pompo bought the livery and hired 
this craft we’re aboard of. That’s what prize money 
can do. Who'd ever think of seamen levanting out of 
Portsmouth in a cabriolay with a pet slave coachman 
on the box?’’ 

‘* What course are we set for?’’ Though Jim asked 
the question, he felt almost indifferent. 

‘* Anywhere,’’ answered Mr. Gresty, vaguely. 
‘* Anywhere away from McKiller. But seems to me 
Pompey’s taking the London road, him knowing it 
from the days when he was postillion for Mrs. Cap’n 
Gresham and the other fine ladies. Only thing against 
London is that it’s on dry land, though, to be sure, 
there’s King’s ships at the Nore in plenty. In plenty,’’ 
repeated the master gunner, thoughtfully. 


’ 


spoke a husky voice 


A week later, one of the crimps’ loding houses at 
Wapping, by London river, took in three new seamen 
ashore. The Jack Tar’s Rest, by which name it was 
known, stood on a dark little quay, overhanging the 
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mud of the river. It was owned by one Jem Fish. 
Jem Fish usually kept his lodgers till he found all 
their pockets empty when he went through them at 
night. Then he gave the griffin to the press gangs from 
the Nore, who shipped them neatly to sea and paid 
Jem Fish a shilling for each man. 

The three new lodgers were quite aware of these 
business-like doings. They had, indeed, come to the 
house of the worst crimp they could find, so as to be 
shipped to sea as soon as possible. Their names in the 
log of the Jack Tar’s Rest were Johnson, Thomas and 
Wilks, able seamen. Which was which, neither Jem 
Fish nor themselves were quite sure. 

‘‘ Nor would Jem care a carpenter’s nail,’’ grunted 
Mr. Gresty. ‘‘ If he knew of the jimmies we got 
wrapped next to our skins—and maybe he does. Got 
3 nose for prize money, has Jem.”’ 

With a significent grin Pompey tested the point of 
his knife on his palm. The cabriolet had cost a lot. It 
had been a wrench to run it into a deep pond and free 
the tired horse, near Dorking. A hundred guineas, 
wrapped in a letter, had gone back to Mrs. Nubbles by 
express mail. But Johnson, Thomas and Wilks were 
still rich, as seamen go. 

Jim made sure of the door and the keyhole of the 
poky little room where they had their mattresses. 

‘“T£ only we could be certain of getting aboard a 
ship of the Mediterranean! A brig, say.” __ 

“No, sah.’? Pompey shook his head. ‘ Frigate 
or battleship fo’ de Barbary coasts. Frigate and 
battleship send launch and cutter after de pirates. 
More fun.”’ 

‘‘ We’ll just write to the admiral,’’ said Mr. Gresty, 
with ponderous sarcasm. ‘‘ Stipulatin’ no West Indian 
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waters, in case of Cap’n McKiller, and mentionin’ that 
Pompey ain’t keen on any more black republics.”’ 

‘“T’ve half a mind to row out to the Nore and 
volunteer as an honest seaman,’’ Jim said, impatiently. 

Mr. Gresty reminded him that a young fellow with- 
out any callouses on his hands, an old tarpaulin 
with one eye and a nigger seaman with writing on 
his back might draw some attention. 

‘A first class way to founder,’’ was the master 
gunner’s opinion. ‘‘ For the Navy goes into the back 
log of honest seamen but takes aboard the scum of 
places like Jem’s without more’n a hearty kick.”’ 

Though the word “* scum ’’ made him flinch, Jim 
knew that to be true enough. He knew, too, that 
though the Channel Fleet was at the Nore, ships were 
constantly being detached for other waters. Obstin- 
ately, he had his mind fixed on the Barbary coasts... . 

But they seemed to be stuck at the Rest as firmly 
as were the fleas and cockroaches of that unsavoury 
den. They were in the doldrums indefinitely. 

Then, one day, the old French roo-gun Centaur, 
captured at Trafalgar, came up river and warped 
herself leisurely in Limehouse Reach. Flying 
Collingwood’s Mediterranean flag she stayed there like 
a big cat at a mousehole. And the mousehole, Jim 
guessed, consisted chiefly of the riverside dens and 
crimps’ houses in Rotherhithe and Wapping. Centaur, 
at a glance, was very short of men. 

Jim grinned to himself when the rat-like landlord of 
the Rest stopped him on the landing, that evening. 
After all, it was something of a joke for three sailors 
ashore to be praying for a press gang. Purposely, 
they hadn’t paid their lodging dues for several days. 

‘* Cleaned out, my lad, you and your mates?’’ asked 
Jem Fish, with a cunning glance, 


? 
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‘* As near as matters,’’ admitted Jim, conveniently 
forgetting the ‘ jimmies ’ that crackled in his under- 
clothes. Then he added, sullenly and quite truly. 
‘‘ Enough to wipe the slate clean, cully, never fear.’’ 

The crimp thumped him on the back. | 

‘‘ There you go, misjudging me, my young hearty! 
Or should I say my young runaway gentleman?’’ To 
Jim’s passing discomfort, he winked, ‘‘ Now what 
about a little slap-up supper on the house, to-night? 
Gin and oysters for the rough-and-tumbles, a bit o’ 
Thames salmon out of Sea Reach and a drop of good 
Spanish wine for more delicate tastes? I’ll serve it in 
your room, you being a cut above the rag-tag. What 
say, Deadeye?’’ as Mr. Gresty opportunely appeared. 

Licking his lips, the master gunner made the required 
answer. Under his breath, as the crimp passed on, 
he muttered, ‘‘ Ye snout-faced Judas, ye hocus-pocus 
on poor seamen!”’ 

Night came. It was a rough company that began to 
do more than justice to Jem Fish’s slap-up supper, 
downstairs. Ashore, Jack Tarpaulin was no gentle- 
man, though he had saved his country from Napoleon’s 
hordes and would have swarmed aboard any ship, 
under a master with the vilest reputation, at the mere 
whisper of battle. They ate and drank and were 
merry. Ten times over, the money the crimp had 
fleeced from them paid for the feast. 

Upstairs, three people sat over their share, ate the 
Thames salmon and poured their ‘‘ good Spanish 
wine ’’ into the tide that gurgled outside the window. 

‘« T like to send dat debbil crimp same way!”’ said 
Pompey. ‘‘ Like to give him a drink ob London 
River!’’ 

Nearly midnight, at last. In Jack Tar’s Rest, all 
was quiet, save for distant snores. The Centaur’ s 
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boat would only have to slip across the water, to scoop 
up a score or so of drugged seamen. Cautiously, 
through a hole in the torn curtain, Jim looked at her 
in the silver moonlight. Riding lights burned brightly. 
A porthole blinked. But nothing moved from her, yet. 

Then, from a window below, out on the water 
streamed the light of a lantern, waving to and fro. A 
minute later, the stairs creaked. 

‘‘ Debbil Crimp come to see if we cooked to a turn, 
now. Some fun fo’ us before press gang come. Lie 
on de bed, yo’ two unconscious seamen. Boy Jim 
nearest de door, please. If he tickle yo’ fo’ de jimmies, 
doan’ you laugh too loud!”’ 

Gently, Jem Fish opened the door and peeped 
inside. The sight of the huddled figures made him 
open his mouth in a silent laugh. From the beginning 
—most unflatteringly for the master gunner and 
Pompey—he had taken Jim for the simpleton son of 
some gentleman with plenty of money, fallen into the 
clutches of a couple of rogues. His hands had begun 
to expertly explore the seemingly senseless youth’s 
tunic and undershirt when a most painful sensation in 
the small of his back made him jump. The point of a 
knife, sinking slowly into the flesh zs painful. Pompey 
had been trained to use it delicately, in all manner 
of circumstances. 

““ Not dat way!’’ said Pompey, barring the passage 
to the door. He pricked the wriggling, shouting crimp 
across the room. ‘‘ Open de window and out yo’ go 
for a swim, Massa Fish!’’ 

The loud splash with which the terrified Fish made 
a hole in the water was most satisfying to hear. 
Following it came the more rhythmic splash of oars on 
the river, and then the faint clash of steel as the shore 
party from the Centaur stepped on the quay. 
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Mr. Gresty scratched his head and thought of all 
the zanies he had chased with the flat of his cutlass in 
his day, as mate of many a press gang. 

“We got to make a run for it as a matter 0’ 
custom, I suppose,’’ he muttered. ‘‘ T’ain’t dignified, 
all the same.”’ 

‘‘ Good British steel, Mr. Gresty,’’ grinned Jim. 
‘* Come on!”’ 

They ran down the stairs right into the arms of a 
burly sergeant of Marines. 

‘ Blood me, a deadeye, a nigger and a likely-looking 
stripling at first haul!’’ said the sergeant, quite good- 
humouredly. ‘‘ Seamen, by the look of it, too. Take 
’em aboard!”’ 


PART THREE 
The Barbary Coast 


CHAPTER TEN 
A BAGGAGE BOAT SAILS AWAY 


As ONE of six hundred men crowded in the old Centaur 
a feeling came that Jim Bowles was lost for ever, his 
place taken by a seaman called Wilks, scooped up ~ 
from a crimp’s house in Rotherhithe. During those 
days, when the Centaur lumbered at the tail of her 
squadron through the gales of Biscay, life was hard 
and the company rough. 

‘‘ Who minds a bit ob tickle on de sit-down when 
dere’s fun ahead?’’ demanded Pompey, scornfully, 
adding with a sharp look at Jim, ‘‘ No Half-Nelson 
aboard, worse luck, but no Cap’n McKiller, either. 
Some day yo’ back on de quarterdeck again, doan’ yo’ 
fret, Boy Jim.’’ 

‘« This jack’s not fretting,’’ was Jim’s answer. 

Nor was he. He was a foretopman, lying out on 
the crosstrees with the canvas thundering about him 
and, fifty feet below his bare feet, the green seas and 
the old Centaur rolling through them. 

She was on the way to battle and prize money. News 
had come that a French squadron was impudently 
showing the tricolour in African waters. Under their 
protection the Dey’s pirate fleet boarded and sunk 
British merchantmen more boldly than for many years. 
So My Lords of the Admiralty had acted quickly. 
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Wet, barnacled and ill-found, the three-decker had 
skulked too long in French ports before her capture. 
She was barely seaworthy. Yet Jim Bowles loved her 
as he always loved any ship he sailed in. So did Mr. 
Gresty who, being made a gunner, had blinked at 
the forty-pounders, pretending an ignorance that would 
scarcely have deceived a baby. 

‘“* Ham-handed Thomas, that’s me,’’ he chuckled, 
one day, over the grog. ‘‘ Don’t know the hind part 
of a gun from her mouth. Nor does Pompey—mean- 
ing Johnson, beg pardon. False colours, that’s the lay, 
in case McKiller’s with the squadron.’’ 

‘* That isn’t likely,’’ said Jim, startled at the words. 

The master gunner grunted. 

‘* The devil looks after his own. Might ha’ been 
given a brig, or even a frigate, in Portsmouth. At 
times, in a stiff breeze, I fancy I can smell his breath 
coming over, in a manner of speaking.”’ 

“‘ He’d never suspect we’re aboard here. How 
could he?’’ 

_ ** J ain’t over easy about the writing on Dorin’ s 
back,’’ Mr. Gresty persisted. ‘‘ Niggers with that sort 
of u-nique ornamenting on their upper deck gets 

talked about in the fleet.’’ 

It made Jim watchful enough to pass a keen eye over 
the squadron as it sailed past Gibraltar in fairly close 
formation. The bigger ships made a splendid picture 
of spread canvas and graceful hulls, but it was 
the smaller ones he looked at, feeling that he was 
a nervous fool to think he might pick out the sinister 
figure of Mackellar with the naked eye. 

‘‘ Hi, you, monkey!’’ The midshipman of the fore- 
top poked him with his telescope. ‘‘ What the hang- 
man are you dreaming about, there?’’ 
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‘* Nothing, sir. There’s a newcomer among the 
frigates, sir.’’ 

The midshipman took a squint. He was far too 
high and mighty to impart the result to a seaman. 
There was no need. The seaman in question knew 
every line of the small Avisto frigate, whose quarter- 
deck he had paced not long before. Was Half-Nelson 
Jones still in command, or had that brother of his 
brought him down? 

Eight bells sounded. The relief swarmed up from 
the rat-lines. The high and mighty midshipman 
relaxed to his fellow of the new watch. 

‘« They’re matching the frigate captains to the size 
of their ships, now, blow me,’’ he grinned, handing the 
other the telescope. ‘‘ Take a look at the five foot of 
neat little sailor on the poop of that frigate, 
_ Leatherbarrow.’’ 

Mr. Pate. the newcomer, was a raw- 
boned six foot. ‘‘ Drat the fashion Lord Nelson set!’’ 
he said. ‘‘ But I like his look. I’d change this old 
ploughshare for her, and the old man for him.’’ 

So Half-Nelson Jones still commanded the Aristo. 
Mackellar was as powerless against him as a pike 
against a bright blade, Jim told himself, exultantly. 
Even those two midshipmen could admire him, in 
their loutish way, at three miles distance. How strange 
if fate sent the eldest of those three brothers, too, into 
those seas where the youngest of them had disappeared, 
a year before! 

In full panoply the squadron anchored in the bay 
of Algiers and dressed ship. The yards were lined with 
thousands of men, sick of the spit and polish and holy- 
stone of days. Salutes boomed from the guns, and 
were politely answered from the citadel ashore. It was 
intended to show the Dey, in his glittering white palace 
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among the green palms, on which side his bread was 
buttered. 

Mr. Gresty, standing on the to’gallant yard with his 
outstretched arm resting on Jim’s shoulder, was dis- 
gusted. 

‘‘Put me in a cap and apron if this is seaman’s work, 
standing on a yard-arm like pot dolls on a mantelpiece. 
Pirate’s nest, that’s what it is,’’ and the master gunner 
all but spat upon the speckless line of men on the yard 
below. 3 . 

‘‘ Tt always has been that,’’ Jim told him. ‘‘ The 
gentry ashore here have been used as hired assassins 
by one side or the other, for centuries, and made 
themselves emperors. All we’re here for is to make 
’em turn on the French, and leave our merchant ships 
alone.’’ 

‘‘ Now there’d be reason in that, Lordy knows. 
Frenchies is nat’ral game,’’ stated the master gunner, 
piously, loosening his arm to scratch his dripping chin. 

A smart rap from the end of the mate’s starter 
reminded him not to break line. The bands were 
‘playing. The admiral was leaving his flagship to dine 
with the Dey of Algiers in his palace. And, presently, 
the crew of the Centaur, after being ordered to 
give three hearty cheers, went below to their pea soup 
and salt horse. 

All the time, decks had been cleared, powder hatches 
unbattened and a sharp look-out kept for French top- 
sails on the horizon. There was no telling what trap 
the crafty Dey might set. 

Whatever the result of the admiral’s visit to that 
half-savage potentate—and, judging by the admiral’s 
face as his pinnace passed, the Dey had been rude, 
in his polite Oriental way—the squadron weighed 
anchor, next morning. 
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More than ever, the Centaur limped at its tail. The 
pumps clanked dismally. About noon, her halliards 
flew a signal ‘‘ Making water fast. Seams opening.’’ 
Half an hour later Jim read the flagship’s disgusted 
reply, ‘‘ Transfer crews to battleship Medea, frigate 
Aristo and brig Delight. Make with skeleton crew to 
dock in Malta.”’ 

From then on, all was bustle aboard the unlucky 
Centaur. No ship was ever cursed more roundly by 
officers and crew. No man knew what his fate was to 
be. As for Jim, he felt as though he watched the 
throw of a dice. What if he was put into the Avisto! 

At dinner, with all baggage packed and all boats out, 
a greenish tinge on Pompey’s face drew his attention. 
The good plum duff lay on his plate, untouched. At 
last, he spoke in a low voice. 

‘* Good luck in de draw, Boy Jim. Haul yo’ sheets 
for somet’ing I say. Pompo listen to second officer 
tell de third. Cap’n McKiller command de brig, 
Delight. Eberybody in de Fleet know de smell ob 
sulphur.”’ 

Jim spoke/as low. ‘‘ I seemed to know it.. We can 
do nothing.”’ 

If the dice went one way, he would be in Mackellar’s 
hands. There was no way of avoiding it. Tarpaulin 
did as he was told and went where he was sent. Tar- 
paulins Wilks, Thomas and Johnson could but wait and 
see. 

Pipes trilled. ‘‘ Assemble on main deck in mess 
table formation for transfer,’’ went the order. 

That meant the three of them would be in the same 
batch and, with luck good or evil, in the same ship. 

The waterlogged Centaur rolled sluggishly under the 
brazen Mediterranean sun. The three-decker, Medea, 
topsails clewed, awaited her new crews. The frigate, 
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Aristo, Captain Shadrach Jones, rode a mile distant. 
Small and viperish, the brig, Delight, Captain Meshach 
Mackellar, was far away but crawling nearer. Mr. 
Gresty, in mess group No. 15, gazed at her with hatred. 
No. 15 was almost the last of the mess groups and 
Delight would be the last to load her new crew. 

‘‘ Crew for baggage boat. You idlers in No. 15, 
there! Smartly, now!’’ 

It was Mr. Leatherbarrow, the raw-boned midship-. 
man of the foretop who called out. He knew the top- 
man named Wilks and beckoned to him. The master 
gunner and Pompey sprang to join him. Thus 
the three were seated in the piled-up cutter, a few 
minutes later, on their journey with the baggage to 
the three-decker. There was barely room for oars but, 
half-way over enough breeze sprang up to make sail. 

Six times the heavily-laden journey to the Medea 
was made, Pompey at the tiller, Jim at the sail, and 
the midshipman lording it on the baggage. The Medea 
men followed in other boats and it was late afternoon’ 
before the transfer to the three-decker was completed. 

‘* Now, baggage for Avisto. Smartly now, you three 
monkeys. Her men have already gone. Why the Old 
Nick are you covering that pretty back with your shirt, 
nigger?’’ 

‘© Cold, sah.’’ Pompey was, indeed, shivering. 

“© Cap’n Mackellar will warm it for you,’’ promised 
Leatherbarrow, with a laugh. ‘‘ You’re in his parcel. 
Now, smartly with the baggage for Aristo, and back 
here again for the Mackellar frying-pan, you three 
herrings!’’ 

At the sheet, Jim steadily watched the Avisto grow 
clearer and bigger. If Half-Nelson Jones chanced to 
see him in the baggage boat... . 

There he was. The small, compact figure was visible 
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by the bitts, talking to the midshipman of the Centaur, 
who had gone aboard. Men and baggage bustled about 
him. He balanced lightly on his heels, eyes for every- 
thing, weighing up the men who had been transferred 
to him. Weighing up Jim, who had sprung aboard 
from the cutter before Mr. Gresty could prevent him. 

Jim said nothing, but let the light from a flare fall 
on his face. Jones went still for a moment. The blue 
eyes narrowed, then turned coolly to the Centaur 
midshipman. ‘‘ You'll feel dry, after your long day’s 
haul, my lad,’’ he said. ‘‘ Here, master-at-arms, take 
the young gentleman to the mess.’’ Very low, he 
spoke to Jim, an instant later. ‘‘ You know the way to 
my cabin, Jim.”’ 

The ‘‘ Jim’’ brought a queer tightness in the 
throat when he found himself in the small cabin and 
felt the small, hard hand close over his. 

‘ This is disastrous, lad. For heaven’s sake don’t 
knuckle to me or I shall kick you. Keep that door 
closed . . . Which ship are you for?’’ 

** Delight, sir.’’ 

The other took a pace up and down. 

‘“My brother’s ship. He came aboard in 
Portsmouth, overflowing with triumph, but you were 
gone. I laughed in his face and showed him to his 
gig. 

“€ And you, sir?’’ 

“* T followed him to the admiral with that letter you 
left for me. Collingwood was short with hinrand read 
him a lecture on how small family matters are, com- 
pared with events in the Mediterranean. Then he gave 
him Delight, because good captains are scarce, these 
days.’’ 

‘‘ The Admiral would take the papers for the court- 
martial, sir.’’ 
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** With an ill grace. It was his duty. Never mind 
them, now. I could keep you aboard here, out of my 
brother’s talons, but as for your friends Gresty and 
Pompe ie 

‘““ Thomas and Johnson. And I’m Wilks. I shall go 
with them to the Delight with a better heart for this 
meeting, sir.’’ . 

Captain Jones paced more quickly. 

‘© And finish up with a court-martial and two yard- 
arm hangings, by all that’s evil! That man is 
possessed.”’ 

In spite of himself Jim turned pale. Half-Nelson 
Jones kindled the cabin lamp. It was now almost dark. 
A moon shone through the small stern window. The 
Aristo curtsied to the rising wind. An orderly quiet 
had settled down on the decks above as the newcomers 
snuggled down. With the spent match in his hand 
Jones turned. 

‘©T order you to stay, Jim—Wilks—whatever the 
confounded name is!”’ 

“Captain Mackellar is now my commanding 
officer, sir.’’ 

With a bursting heart Jim didn’t look at Half-Nelson 
Jones again, but went out of the cabin and stumbled 
along the deck to find the bitts where the baggage- 
boat lay. Darkness had fallen altogether, now. It 
was difficult to see where he was going. 

Suddenly a roar of rage sounded. It rose from Mr. 
Leatherbarrow, the midshipman of the Centaur who 
had just come up from the mess, wiping his lips. He 
stood by the bitts with both fists uplifted and seemed to 
be baying the moon. The reason wasn’t far to seek. 
Fully half a mile away, her big lugsail filling in the 
breeze, the baggage boat made a pretty picture, 
dwindling away in the path of moonlight. 
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‘‘ Sink me!’’ gasped Mr. Leatherbarrow, who was 
a noisy young man, at best, ‘‘ If those three Mackellar 
herrings haven’t played a trick on me! After ’em, 
somebody.”’ 

Nobody seemed to be in a particular hurry to obey. 
Mr. Leatherbarrow lacked personal charm and he had 
no standing aboard the Avisto. Add to that, the 
runaway coble was heeling over at five knots and 
swiftly vanishing in the moon mist. 

‘* What goes on here?’’ asked the cool, sharp voice 
of Half-Nelson Jones. 

Standing in the shadow of a gun port, Jim felt his 
shoulder brush him. Confused, the midshipman 
touched his hat. The captain of the Avisto grunted. 

‘* A nice kettle of fish for you to howl about, young 
gentleman. No doubt the stupid lubbers will find you 
mislaid, when they reach the Centaur. There seems 
some lack of discipline. Three, you said?’’ ; 

Leatherbarrow stammered, ‘‘ A nigger, a gunner and 
a foretopman, sir. They’re not making for the 
Centaur.”’ 

‘‘ They’re making for the Sallee Rovers, to offer 
your baggage boat to reinforce the pirate fleet, no 
doubt,’’ returned Captain Jones, coldly. ‘‘ Bo’sun, the 
gig, to take this young gentleman to his ship or his 
baggage boat, whichever you overhaul first. And 
smartly now, the wind freshens.’’ 

And thus Jim Bowles was back in the Aristo, while 
the freshening wind took into the darkness the baggage 
boat and the two friends who had left him there. 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 
THE TWO HOLY MEN 


Mr. GrestTy shifted his quid from one cheek to the 
other and spat over the tiller of the baggage boat into 
the dark Mediterranean. 

‘‘ That’s Boy Jim out o’ McKiller’s claws,’’ he said, 
after a long time. ‘‘ Handed where he belongs, neat 
as a babby into its mother’s arms. Is that you working 
the pumps again, Pompo?”’ 

‘‘ Tears ob joy, sah,’’ sniffed Pompey, wiping his 
cheeks furtively. ‘‘ Half-Nelson look after him. But 
Cap’n McKiller he know fo’ certain Boy Jim with us 
when we run from Portsmouth. Tell him Jim gone 
overboard, eh?’’ 

Mr. Gresty smiled sourly. 

“ Aye. He’ll give us the longer rope for it, I'll lay. 
Dark, it is. And not a fleet lamp in sight.”’ 

Presently, Pompey began to make up one of his 
crooning songs. 


‘* Looking fo’ de fleet on de ocean 
Looking fo’ de good ship, Delight 
Where she is, we hab no notion 
Why, den, make such commotion? 
Keep on rollin’ through de night. 
Ole baggage boat keep on rollin’ 
Maybe she fetch de Barbary Coast, 
Maybe de Cape ob Good Hope, 
Maybe she fetch de bottom, 

But keep from McKiller’s rope——’”’ 
I2I 
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‘‘ Pipe down, Pompo,’’ growled the master gunner, 
running a finger round his collar. ‘‘ That’s deserting 
the fleet, that is. But if we was to be blown off course, 
now, as might easily happen with this old scow ys 

He said no more. The wind was half a gale and 
the empty baggage boat floundered through it like a 
runaway keg, under her big lug. Not a light showed in 
the blackness, seawards or landwards. 


‘* Makum fo’ de shore, 
Nebber go to sea no more, 
Makum fo’ de Froggie ships, 
Comfy in a Froggie gaol fs 


‘‘ Put a swab in it, ye crazy young sea cook!’’ 
ordered Mr. Gresty, sounding more shocked than he 
really was. 

The truth was that neither cared greatly what hap- 
pened if there was a chance of keeping clear of 
Mackellar. Jim was safe with Half-Nelson Jones. 
That was the main thing to two simple tarpaulins like 
the master gunner and Able Seaman Pompey, though 
they had to soothe their seaman’s consciences. 

‘“’Tain’t deserting the fleet,’’ argued Mr. Gresty, 
towards morning, when a whiff of myrtle and aloes 
came from the shore. ‘‘ It’s being blown off course 
in a lob-sided buttertub.”’ 

Pompey agreed. ‘‘ Not mutiny neither, sah. Not 
like refusing to walk off de ship after de hemp put 
round yo’ throttle. Dat would be mutiny, sah.’’ 

Sunrise showed the Atlas mountains, climbing like 
great clouds almost sheer out of the sea. The baggage 
boat wallowed through glassy water and not a civilised 
topsail, English or French, was in sight. Nor could 
the lateen sail of xebec or dhow be seen through the 
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spyglass which the unhappy Mr. Midshipman 
Leatherbarrow had left behind him. 

“You ever been ashore on this heathen land; 
Pompey?’’ asked the master gunner, putting down the 
glass through which he had been scanning the distant 
shore with his sound eye. 

Pompey nodded, remembering an occasion, best for- 
gotten, when he had narrowly escaped being sold to a 
Moorish merchant in the Algerian slave market. 

‘“‘Not heathen, sah. Mahommedans. Put de 
Christian men into de galleys and on de hooks. Pray 
to de east, when sun come up.”’ 

‘‘ Same thing, the sun-worshipping bobbers. Look 
through this glass landwards—a mighty good glass it 
is. In that bit of green valley by the rocks. Ye’ll 
see one of them at it.”’ 

In some trepidation Pompey gazed. The distance to 
shore was lessening. The white-robed figure of a man 
who had been kneeling to the rising sun was easily to be 
seen. By his side was a patient-looking donkey, 
loaded down with a pack and the carcase of a sheep. 
Smoke rose from a fire on which what looked like a 
cooking-pot sat. 

‘‘ He holy man, I reckon,’’ guessed Pompey, his 
mouth watering. ‘‘ Always do demselves well. Can - 
smell mutton stew from here. But not fo’ us, Massa 
Gresty. He give de alarm soon as he spot de naval rig. 
Better ’bout ship.”’ 

The master gunner rubbed his chin. It was hours 
since they had eaten and they were famishing. 

‘‘ He’s spotted us. Fry me in sulphur if he isn’t 
bringing curses down on us, the heathen!’’ 

It seemed to be so. The holy men—if such he was— 
had seen the infidel’s boat and was beseeching heaven 
to destroy it. With his head flung back and arms 
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upraised, he invited the wrath of Allah. Pompey’s 
teeth clicked as he realised it with all the fear of magic 
that was in his African blood. 

On the other hand the master gunner saw that the 
distant beach shelved and was probably sandy. He 
scented a chance to provision his craft and nip away. 

‘Run in and board, Pompo. Put her over.”’ 

The baggage boat shot into the wind, filled, and went 
lumbering shorewards towards the small cove. Then 
something happened. She was a bare hundreds yards 
from the gesticulating holy man when Pompey pointed 
speechlessly to the tabernacle of the mast. It was 
slowly coming from its housing like a stone from a ripe 
plum, loosening the rotten bottom boards and bringing 
gushes of water everywhere. Like everything that 
belonged to the old Centaur the baggage boat had gone 
to decay. It had only needed a day of hard work anda 
night at sea to finish her. The holy man’s curses had 
nothing to do with it, but he took the credit. A howl 
of thanksgiving went up from him’ as mast and 
sail crashed overboard. 

Pompey gasped “‘ He done it!’’ the whites of his 
eyes rolling. Even Mr. Gresty was shaken by what 
seemed the power of Allah, and then the baggage 
boat foundered and he and Pompey tumbled into the 
shallow breakers. Coming up, Mr. Gresty could 
be heard promising to break the holy man’s neck if 
he could get hold of him. That individual, standing 
certain in the power of his prayers to bring dead 
men rolling at his feet was unprepared when the master 
al very much alive, rolled ashore and leapt at 

im. 

Slippery as an eel, he freed himself and whipped out 

a long knife. Mr. Gresty was down, the knife upraised 
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above his throat. Death blazed in the holy man’s single 
yellow eyeball—for he had only one eye. 

It was all over very quickly. Pompey, too, could - 
use a knife in battle, and this was a_ boarders’ 
battle, short and swift, not on a Frenchman’s deck but 
on hot grass and sand. He used the weapon which the 
King’s Navy had trained him to use. 

Slowly, the master gunner came to his feet and 
shook himself. He looked down at the dead holy 
man. 

‘‘ That wasn’t British, Pompo,’’ was all he said. 
‘‘ Knives ain’t never really British, ’cept when the 
powder’s finished, as now. But, by thunder, it was 
in good time!’’ 

Pompey, who had half-feared that magic might 
knock aside his blade, blew out his cheeks with relief. 
The dead man, with lips still bared back from yellow 
teeth, looked the unholiest of holy men. He was fat 
and dirty in the extreme, and like a walking armoury 
with a curved Turkish dagger and a brass-mounted 
pistol in his belt. 

Mr. Gresty took possession of the pistol with a grunt. 

‘‘ Might ha’ fired and reloaded, easy. That’s what 
comes of believing miracles’ll sink the enemy, Pompo. 
Bear that in mind.”’ ; 

‘© She sunk, all de same. No boat to provision now, 
sah,’’ Pompey pointed out. ‘‘ We dry land sailors till, 
maybe, we reach de galleys. Might as well eat.”’ 

Mr. Gresty continued to look at the dead man with 
a curiosity that, for the moment, overcame both his 
hunger and the chill at the mention of the galleys. 

‘* Deadeye, like myself,’’ he cogitated. ‘‘ But done 
deliberate, I’d say. I did hear from an Arab cook on 
the Cormorant that some of these Holy Joes do things 
to themselves, as a sign that they’ve been to—what’s 
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“that port?—Mecca. Slash their faces and pump their 
eyes out and such. Gives ’em a good living afterwards, 
T expect.’’” 

‘* Live in de cave,’’ Pompey spoke with his mouth 
full of hot meat. ‘‘ Put de collecting box at de door. 
Holy men all world over do dat trick. He go collecting 
with dagger and pistol too, maybe. Better push him 
into de sea.”’ 

But the master gunner’s brow was furrowed with 
thought. He looked at the heavily-laden donkey. He 
looked up to the ridge of rocks behind the valley and 
the mountains beyond. 

“* Not much chance there isn’t, if them corsairs was 
to appear from sea or land.’’ 

Pompey, now on a fistful of dates, shrugged. 
While one ate, one was still alive. 

‘“Nor if two castaway Christian seamen was to 
begin to pad the hoof to Algiers or any of their other 
native ports,’’ mused the master gunner. 

‘No sah . . . Stewed kid, sah, not mutton. Very 
good.’’ 

An unexpected question came from the other cast- 
away. ‘‘ What’s the sta-tus of niggers in this country, 
Pompo, my African prince? Are they shackled on 
sight, like in Jamaica?’’ 

Again the ex-Able Seaman shrugged, unaware that 
many Negroes on the Barbary coast were followers of 
the Prophet, hailing from the ancient kingdom of 
Mauretania, over the mountains, where the Moors 
themselves originated. 

“* Dey shot on sight, I s’pose.’’ 

“‘ Not when they’re in tow of a holy man, I’ll lay, 
Pompo. Not when they’ve got holy marks on their 
back, thanking Cap’n McKiller kindly.’’ 

‘“'Yo’ not serious, sah?’’ 
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‘* Watch me with these petticoats and things.’’ 

Before Pompey’s astounded gaze the master gunner 
took the robe and burnous from the dead holy 
man. Though they couldn’t be said to fit him he made: 
a broad and impressive figure in them, having nearly as 
much brawn as the previous owner had fat. The dirty 
turban, wrapped tight like a bird’s nest, sat on his 
clipped head easily. Under it, his single eye held no 
twinkle. He was dead serious. Many a zany the 
master gunner had chased for the press gang would 
have gazed in wonder. 

“© We nebber do it, sah. Nebber in dis world!’’ 

‘‘ Maybe not. But maybe we’ll get a bit further 
than we would as naked Christians.”’ 

That was as far as hope would take them. Inspira- 
tion had come on Mr. Gresty with a rush, because he 
and Pompey were between the devil and the deep sea. 
Neither of them knew Arabic. To them, the manners 
and customs of holy men were as a closed book. But 
the baggage boat was sunk and the holy man was dead. 

“Ye can put him on the ledge, yonder, Pompo. 
The vultures’ll attend to him. After that, ye can take 
off those seaman’s duddies and put ’em with mine on 
the fire. But first lay out a tidbit or two from the pot 
for your holy master.’’ 

Hurriedly he ate while Pompey did as he was told. 
The vultures, already wheeling closer from the sky, 
came down quickly to their meal. 

Ten minutes later, with the donkey between them 
they trudged out of the green sea-valley and reached 
a dusty track that wound over the mountains. | 

“« & cave, ye said?’’ asked Mr. Gresty, presently. 

“Yes sah, Holy man like de hermit.”’ 

«© We'll find one high up, or maybe the donkey’ll 
find it for us. He seems to be setting a course. You 
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salvaged the spyglass and put it into the pack, Pompo? 
Good lad. Know if any of these Holy Joes cut out 
their tongues?”’ 

Pompey thought it likely. 

‘We'll cut out ourn. Figuratively speaking.’’ 

A few horsemen and muleteers passed them, drawing 
aside for the silent, copper-brown hadji and his 
equally silent young black companion who bore on his 
back the self-inflicted scars of his sacred pilgrimage... 
The sun shone like brass on the bare mountains and 
then, after three hours journey, the track curved and 
the Bay of Algiers sparkled below. At the same time, 
the feet of the weary little donkey quickened. Turning 
into a track that was scarcely visible he began to climb 
like a goat. 

‘He take us home, by de Powers! Keep pistol 
primed, sah, in case someone in de parlour.”’ 

It was a great face of rock to which the donkey led 
their dragging feet. At first there seemed no opening. 
Then the little animal nosed his way through a patch 
of scrub into a cleft hardly wide enough to receive it. 
Hand on pistol and knife, the two followed. Dimness 
and a hollow silence was there. The smell of oil and 
sweetmeats, garlic and dirt, was strong in the holy 
man’s cave. The clean-picked bones of the only 
human being who had ever inhabited it lay far away. 

Gravely, the master gunner chuckled at a thought. 

‘* Admiral Nubbles would take a mighty big broom 
to this pigsty, choke me with dust if she wouldn’t!’’ 

‘“‘ Den she lay de stick about de holy men, just to 
show who boss!’’ grinned Pompey. 

‘“ Tether Neddy in the corner and give him some of 
them beans,’’ ordered Mr. Gresty. ‘‘ We can eat 
him, if it comes to it. You know what? It’s Cap’n 
McKiller’s signature on that black satin 0’ yours that’s 
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given us a passage. If the letter ‘ M ’ isn’t sacred in 
this country, I'll eat this stinking turban. Mahomet, 
Mecca, Morocco, Muezzin, Minaret—all  sun-- 
worshipping names.’’ 

‘“ Maybe not de same in Arabic,’’ Pompey ventured. 

‘* Arabic don’t matter. It’s in English, the only real 
lingo. Might as well say Deadeyes are different in 
Arabic, which they ain’t, as is proved. Turn me into 
a prayer carpet if we couldn’t sally out o’ here to see 
the sights and come back with a safe skin every time!’”’ 

‘““ Keep to de spyglass, sah,’’ advised Pompey, 
cautiously. 


Mr. Leatherbarrow’s glass brought into view the 
glittering domes of Algiers and the great Mole of 
Barbarossa, crowded with ships, far below. Through 
it, every fin-like sail that came and went in the bay was 
visible. 

‘‘ T’d like to see the fleet come in and blow that 
sugar candy town to glory,’’ said Mr. Gresty, long- 
ingly, on the third day. ‘‘One victim being allowed 
the shore guns. Name of Delight, Cap’n McKiller 
commanding.”’ 

““ Like to see him on de hooks and make suah, Like 
to see de fleet gib scoundrelly Frenchmen a walloping 
out yonder . . . More likely see Barbary pirate fleet, 
home from sea.’’ 

On the fifth day, Pompey’s last prophecy came true. 
At dawn, with pennons flying and to the thunder of 
guns, a big fleet of xebecs and dhows and war galleys 
came into the harbour like homing birds of prey. They 
had a bloodthirsty and triumphant look, even at that 
distance. Lying in the bushes, long and earnestly the 
master gunner spied at them through the glass. 

‘* A fair ant heap it is, by the harbour,’’ he an- 
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nounced, his mind made up. ‘‘ A couple of Holy Joes 
in search of provisions wouldn’t be so much as looked 
at 

By this time Pompey had an almost child-like faith 
in his companion’s one eye and the holy scars on 
his own back. With a grimace, Mr. Gresty adjusted 
his robe and burnous for the long trail down the 
mountainside. 

Two hours later they were in the narrow streets and 
alleys of Algiers, moving among the fierce Moorish 
and Arab faces that filled the markets and crowded the 
squares, Trumpets blared and drums throbbed. On 
the Kasbah, at the top of its hundred steps, the Dey’s 
flag flew. Accompanied by bloodcurdling yells, a 
string of wagons trundled past, laden high with booty, 
among which was a number of twelve-pounder ship’s 
guns. Gigantic warriors and seamen of Barbary strode 
everywhere. The pirate fleet was back in the port 
which had sheltered its blood-dabbled ships and its 
chained, doomed galley-crews for centuries. 

Even now, there were galleys at the mole. The 
wind blew the odour of them. 

‘* British seamen in them, Ill lay, Pompo,’’ 
muttered the master gunner, under his breath as 
they went nearer. ““ And here comes a big ’un, on 
towing duty.’’ 

One of the lateen-rigged war vessels, painted blood- 
red from stem to stern, was being towed to the mole by 
a galley. At its masthead flew a flag, with a sea eagle 
worked in gold upon it. Its decks were laden with the 
contents of some ill-fated ship’s hold. As the galley 
drew near one could see the straining bodies of the 
slaves at the sweeps and the tall Moor who walked the 
platform amidships. Mr. Gresty muttered helplessly at 
the sight, 
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‘* Yo’ got no tongue, sah!’’ Pompey reminded him, 
in a whisper. ‘‘ Member de quick ears and de eyes at’ 
loophole windows.”’ 

‘See them tattooed skins and them ham fists. 
British seamen, by thunder. I wouldn’t wish it on 
McKiller himself, I wouldn’t!’’ 

With a great effort the master gunner went silent. 
Xebec and galley had now touched the mole. The 
motley crew, chained to their sweeps, were like 
exhausted animals. Even while they rested with hang- 
ing heads the slave master’s long, thin bastinado cane 
went out to flick one of the rowers, a man in rags and 
tatters to which clung a few shreds of gold braid. He 
turned a face in which was neither pain nor fear. And 
yet it was the face of a man deep in the humiliation 
of a caged wild beast. 

Mr. Gresty felt Pompey grip his arm. Pompey felt 
Mr. Gresty grip his wrist. It couldn’t be. 

‘‘Did yo’ say yo’ wouldn’t wish it on Cap’n 
McKiller, sah?’’ the negro boy faltered. 

The pliant cane flicked again. Mackellar—for it 
was, indeed, the master of the Delight—ignored it and 
‘turned to scan the mole with scornful eyes. They 
rested on Pompey and on Mr. Gresty, and blinked, 
then gazed at them with the cold stare they knew 
‘of old. Though Captain Mackellar was a shackled 
slave, their lips went dry. 

‘* He know us.”’ 

Slowly, the heavy glance moved away. A slight 
smile flitted over the hard lips. He turned his head 
seawards, as though he hadn’t seen them. 

There was no enduring the sight. Pompey took Mr. 

Gresty and pulled him through the indifferent crowd 
that lazily watched the new Christian captives, 
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In a narrow cul-de-sac where only scavenger dogs 
‘roamed, the master gunner wiped his brow. 

‘* He wouldn’t go for to give us away, not McKiller 
in chains. See how he took it? Heart of a lion, he 
has!’’ 

‘‘ Heart ob a wolf, sah,’? Pompey replied. ‘‘ Wolf 
don’t change his skin. He gib us away when he get de 
ehance, no fear. Cap’n McKiller not sitting in de 
galleys and leaving two Nelson men free, if he can help 
oT ees 

‘* The galleys maybe change a man’s heart, Pompo. 
His and Half-Nelson’s young brother was took for the 
galleys, ye mind. Maybe, being there himself, it’s 
softened the pitch in his seams, so to speak .. . So you 
was pleased at the sight?’’ 

‘No, sah. Not vengeful, dat way. More like grieve 
fo’ de sake ob de Navy. He cap’n British ship. Insult 
to British Navy. But can do not’ing. Not’ing.’’ 

Mr. Gresty was cold all over, under his robe and 
burnous. Terrible thoughts assailed him. 

** Delight must ha’ been sunk, then. Maybe there 
was an action at sea and the Frenchies turned them 
over to the corsairs. Maybe there was a fleet action 
between the Frenchies and the British.’’ The master 
gunner’s voice grew husky. ‘‘ And Johnny Crapaud 
gave us a walloping.”’ 

‘Den Boy Jim either dead or in Frenchie hands. 
Better than prisoner here. I hab bad dream ob Boy 
Jim in de pirates’ hands, as well as Cap’n McKiller. 
Move on, now, and cut out tongues again. Better get 
back to cave. Keep to spyglass. Pompey scared, and 
dat a fact.’’ 

It was now almost midday. As they trudged out of 
the narrow streets the sun smote down on them. High 
up against the sky reared the Kasbah, -the palace of 
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the Dey. Cool among its orange groves it looked what 
it was, a great citadel, yet an oriental palace. 

The innumerable steps that climbed up it made a 
steep and wide street which was now thronged with 
brilliantly-uniformed officers and brown, falcon-eyed 
men from the pirate fleet. The great gates of the 
Kasbah were open. On one of them, plain to be seen, 
was a Cluster of steel fangs, black and rusted. 

‘““De hooks,’’ muttered Pompey. ‘‘ T’row dem 
down from de ramparts on to dem, if dey no use for de 
galleys, I s’pose.”’ 

He tried. to urge on his companion but the master 
gunner stood fascinated, watching a procession that 
mounted the street. Ahead of it rode a horseman on a 
big black stallion. He was magnificently garbed in 
an emerald burnous and kid thigh boots. His white 
teeth flashed in his dark face at the cry of ‘‘ Hussif 
Mahomed! The Sea Hawk brings his captives!’’ 
which went up on every side. The musket in his hand 
was tossed into the air, to be deftly caught again. 
With a laugh he hoisted a cluster of gold and precious 
stones on the long barrel. A louder cry arose. ‘‘ The 
Sea Hawk brings his tribute to his uncle, the Dey! 
Long live the Sea Hawk! Long live the Dey!”’ 

With a wave of his hand the Sea Hawk turned in his 
saddle and gestured to a solitary figure which walked 
erect in the middle of a small cordon of soldiers. He 
was almost hidden by his escort but, judging by the 
flowing cloak that hung from his shoulders he was of 
noble rank, though his slippers were almost falling 
from his feet. A yell went up. Hands were clapped 
in delight. ; 

‘* A noble prisoner, a rich ransom! Tell us, who is 
he, O Hussif Mahomed?’’ 

“© A duke,’’ was the Sea Hawk’s answer. ‘‘ A duke 
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of the Royal House of Sardinia. Make way for him, 
friends!’’ ‘ 

Though the two trembling ‘‘ holy men ’’ understood 
not a word, they saw the triumphant gesture and the 
long; wooden chest which was borne by five prisoners 
who followed, last of all, in his rear. It must have 
been crammed with spoil, for the bearers staggered at 
every step. A mist came before Mr. Gresty’s sight. 
Flinching under the sword pricks that goaded them 
on, they were British seamen. 

At the Kasbah gates trumpets blared. The horse- 
men, the escorted Sardinian duke and the other 
heavily-laden prisoners passed into the courtyard and 
the shadows. 

‘“ Maybe mates of ourn, Pompo, if only we could 
ha’ seen ’em properly. British Hearties carrying 
their own coffin, as near as needs be, if so be the 
heathen give ’em Christian burial.’’ 

The master gunner was hoarse as a crow. His 
anguish was all for his countrymen. The other 
prisoner was only another foreigner, to Mr. Gresty. 

‘‘ Quiet, sah, fo’ pity’s sake. No messmates ob 
ours.”’ 

‘“ Did ye catch a sight of the swell they had in tow, 
Pompey ?’’ 

‘No, sah, no sah. Was looking at de po’ 
Tarpaulins. We better go back to de cave if yo’ must 
wag de tongue.’’ 

““°*Tain’t so bad about him. He’ll be ransomed. 
Not British, anyway, with that cloak and them fancy 
slippers,’” Mr. Gresty consoled himself. 

In which statement the master gunner was absolutely 
and utterly wrong. 


CHAPTER TWELVE 
THE SARDINIAN DUKE 


To His dying day Jim never clearly traced in his 
mind the quick events of battle and disaster which 
brought him, in twenty-four hours, from the frigate 
Aristo to the Street of the Kasbah, in Algiers, a 
captive. 

It was early morning when the frigate’s masthead 
sighted a British merchantman, closer inshore than was 
wise for such an ill-armed vessel. Barely ten minutes 
later a large black dhow came skulking from behind a 
headland like a prowling shark. 

On his quarterdeck Captain Shadrach Jones faced 
a dilemma. The frigate, as one of the greyhounds of 
the fleet, ranged ahead, in scattered company with brig 
and sloop. Her orders, however, were to keep in 
the closest touch. It wasn’t beyond the will o’ the 
wisp French squadron to bait a very pretty trap, with 
the help of the corsairs. 

‘©The Margaret, of Bristol,’’ reported the first 
officer. ‘‘ With some Mediterranean bigwig on his way 
to King George’s court, judging by the flag, sir. The 
dhow means business. She guesses we’re tied to the 
squadron.” 

‘© Hoist out the launch, with carronades and a 
boarding party, Mr. Diggle. Maybe that'll scare 
them.’’ 

Almost immediately afterwards, the masthead cry, 
‘¢ French sail-oh!’’ went up. Far away, a gun 
banged. On the distant flagship a trail of signal bunt- 
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ing fluttered. The enemy was sighted and the chase 
was on. 

Half-Nelson Jones bit his lip. ‘‘ We can’t leave that 
merchantman, with one of His Majesty’s guests aboard. 
Hoist out, Mr. Diggle.’’ 

“* Delight appears to be making for her, sir.”’ 

Captain Jones looked keenly at the brig, which had 
turned in her course, a mile or so distant. The tan 
in his cheeks deepened.. 

“* Delight will obey signals and chase enemy with 
the rest of the fleet, I don’t doubt, before there’s time 
to get within range. Smartly with the launch, Mr. 
Digegle, please.’’ 

The young seaman named Wilks went with the 
launch. He was in the stern sheets when the dhow 
pounced like a tiger on the Margaret and the great 
Jateen sails of four xebecs came gliding from behind 
the headland. At the sight of Delight they backed 
their sails, evidently nonplussed. A cheer, mingled 
with jeers, went up from the launch. It looked as if 
the corsairs meant to flee in terror from Mackellar’s 
eighteen-pounders. 

‘‘ The merchantman, lads. The dhow’s boarding 
already, by thunder! Let the brig attend to the other 
’ blackamoors.’’ 

Jim found himself swarming aboard the Margaret 
and it seemed to him that he stepped knee-deep into 
blood and carnage. Half the crew of the trader were 
already massacred. Three of the passengers—white- 
faced men, half-dressed in gaudy uniforms—were cut 
down before his eyes. Time became nothing. His own 
blade was reeking. He felt that he ceased to be a human 
being as he crawled along the deck to where the 
Moorish captain stood on the high poop, howling his 
war cry of ‘‘ Allah Akbar!’’ One for Jack Tarpaulin 
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if he could slice that baying wolf in half, Jim told 
himself, dizzily. ... 

He tottered to his feet, half-stunned by some blow 
he had never even felt. Half the launch’s crew of a 
score were dead or driven below, overwhelmed by 
superior numbers. That was bad enough, but another 
disaster was happening, not far away. The brig, 
Delight had struck bottom. Mesach Mackellar wasn’t 
the one to withdraw from a superior force, even in 
unfamiliar waters. Cunningly lured into the shallows 
by the lighter draught Moorish ships, the brig heeled 
over, her deck aslant, her mainmast by the board, 
her guns firing high above the ships and galleys that 
crowded into her. — 

When Jim brought his eyes and ears back to the din 
of his own battle again a lull seemed to have fallen 
in the work of slaughter. The pirates crowded the 
bulwarks, yelling at the spectacle of their war galleys 
as they poured men aboard the helpless brig. I wonder 
if Mackellar will escape from this? went through Jim’s 
brain, even in that terrible moment, and then again, 
The merchantman carries a few light guns. That means 
a powder magazine somewhere, however small. 
You've got to blow her sky high, with as many pirates 
as possible, Lieutenant Bowles. 

None of the Moors saw him crawl, foot by foot, 
through the dead and dying. Those who were not at 
the bulwarks were aloft. He reached a cabin 
hatchway, but it was far from the powder magazine 
which, he guessed, would be somewhere amidships. It 
was a richly-furnished cabin he found himself in. The 
bed had a silk coverlet, the chairs were gilded, the 
curtains heavy, with some kind of coat-of-arms worked 
on them. The smell of perfume was like a woman’s 
boudoir. 
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Someone was hiding under the bed. Without 
ceremony, Jim caught two silk-stockinged ankles and 
hauled their owner forth. It was a young man 
scarcely older than himself; a fat, flabby young man 
green with terror, hugging a jewel box to his bosom. 
Just about the stupidist-looking young man he had 
ever seen in his life. 

‘‘ The powder magazine—you know where it is?’’ 
Jim snapped. 

Trembling words answered. 

‘‘ You Inglis, yes? Not pirate? Inglis tutor teach 
me to spik and understand. I am on my way to 
London.”’ 

‘* Not pirate. English sailor. I want fusee matches 
and the powder magazine. Quick.’’ 

‘*T do not know. I am passenger—duke. Caspio, 
Duke of Sardinia. You save me and I give you much 
money. I am rich and powerful.’’ 

Jim felt taken aback. If this had been a duke of 
Great Britain he could have thought only of the powder 
magazine and the fleeting seconds. Glancing into a 
mirror, he saw that he was nearly naked from the 
fight. The Sardinian looked at him with such disgust 
and horror that he tidied himself and splashed scented 
water over himself from a ewer. With a delicate 
shudder the Sardinian duke threw him a sky blue cloak _ 
with a crimson-lined hood. 

‘* Fuses, flint and tinder, anything!’’ Jim cried, 
putting on the cloak, though he was beside himself. 
The young man looked offended. He was frightened, 
but evidently had no idea of his real peril. 

When the door crashed open, he dived under the bed 
again like a shot, ignoring the jewel box, which fell 
to the carpet. 

It was the dhow captain and two of his officers. 
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Mockingly, the captain bowed to Jim and pointed toa 
pair of slippers which had fallen from the duke’s feet in 
his hurry to disappear. He meant his captive to wear. 
them. On Jim the truth dawned but slowly; this was 
something to outstrip anything in Mr. Gresty’s tallest 
yarns. They were assuming that he was the Margaret’s 
distinguished passenger, Caspio, Duke of Sardinia. 

This can’t last a minute, thought Jim, but one of 
the officers was sniffing his perfumed head like a dog, 
fingering his cloak with a grin from ear to ear. The 
captain had picked up the jewel box, With a prayer 
of thanksgiving to Allah he scooped out its glittering 
contents between his fingers, held them aloft and bowed 
again. 

A dagger gently pricked Jim. A minute later, he 
was being rowed across to the biggest of the xebecs. 
A glance showed the crippled Delight, with the sails 
thronging about her like hungry cormorants. Another 
revealed the spacious bay behind the headland from 
which the pirates had appeared. A lurid light showed 
that the Margaret, stripped, was being fired. Aristo, 
now chasing the French, could have seen nothing of 
the battle and the fleet would be over the horizon... . 

That night, as the xebec rolled in its sinister company 
towards Algiers Jim sat with a throbbing head trying to - 
think it out. A laugh was in it somewhere. Able 
seaman Wilks, now the Duke of Sardinia! Truly, 
the ups and downs of the Navy were many. 

For a duke of any sort the Moors would demand and 
receive a big ransom, but it was monstrous to think 
they could go on thinking him that fat, unfortunate 
individual. Perhaps the duke had escaped from under 
the bed, perhaps not. Recollecting the stories of 
wretched, tortured peasants on the Mediterranean 
island, Jim hardly troubled te speculate. 
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Lieutenant Bowles... That was better. How calmly 
and contemptuously would Half-Nelson Jones have 
smiled as he informed the barbarians that he was a 
British officer! 

So Jim smiled when the door of his heaving prison 
opened and the man he was to know later as Hussif 
Mahomed, the Sea Hawk, surveyed him. Superb in 
physique, with a pale, acquiline face, there was nothing 
barbaric or menacing about the commander of the 
pirate fleet if one didn’t see the cruel twist of humour at 
the thin lips. 

He said something in Italian which was presumably 
the Sardinian duke’s language. 

‘*T speak only English. I am an officer of the 
British Navy,’’ said Jim, his head up. 

The dark eyebrows lifted. 

‘* That is hard to understand. But I, too, speak 
some English, among other infidel languages. You are 
a duke? I, Hussif Mahomed, am also of Royal rank, 
the nephew of His Excellency Abd-el-Yussef, Dey of 
Algiers.”’ 

Doggedly Jim repeated, ‘‘ Your captain made a 
mistake. I am a lieutenant in the British Navy. My 
name is Bowles.’’ 

‘* Bowles? That is quaint.’’ The voice was smooth 
as milk. ‘‘ It is also unfortunate. Word has been 
sent ahead to my uncle, the Dey, that a young duke 
of Sardinia, a captive worth a large ransom, is in our 
hands. He will not like to be disappointed.’’ 

‘IT can’t help that,’’ said Jim. 

He felt Hussif Mahomed’s glance pierce him through 
and through. If the startling discovery that he was no 
duke, worth a duke’s ransom filled the Dey’s nephew 
with fury, he showed not the slightest sign of it. On 
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the contrary his words were courteous, his manner 
unruffled. ; 

‘* A British officer? A brave one, too. You helpe 
the duke to escape, no doubt. I compliment you on 
your courage, Lieutenant Bowles. It is, in its way, 
amusing—the mistake. You are an officer of the 
_ English fleet which has come to destroy the French?’’ 

Jim stayed silent. A malicious expression crossed 
the dark, hawk-like face. 

‘¢ But you shall come to Algiers as a duke, by Allah! 
You shall be the Sea Hawk’s ransom, in spite of 
everything. Then you yourself shall tell my uncle, 
the Dey, about this amusing mistake. He is very fond 
of a joke.’’ 

** But ’’ stammered Jim. He felt like a mouse 
in the paws of a cat. Why did the Sea Hawk seem 
almost pleased to find a British officer instead of a 
Sardinian duke? 

‘You may win my uncle’s favour, who knows? He 
has a soft spot for Englishmen though he prefers the 
French nation at this precise moment. An English- 
man is his present favourite. Almost, he makes me 
jealous.”’ 

Jim looked at Hussif Mahomed and guessed that he 
was jealous. Whoever was the Englishman at the 
Dey’s court, the Sea Hawk hated him. 

‘ Unless,’”’ finished the Sea Hawk, coldly. ‘‘ You 
prefer Abd-Allah, the dhow captain, to be told of his 
mistake. He would like to deal with one more Infidel 
before he enters paradise himself for his blunder. I 
would repeat, my uncle, the Dey is fond of a joke. 
And,’’ Hussif Mahomed added, with a soft laugh, “ se 
am I.’’ 


Standing in the courtyard of the Dey’s palace into 
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which Mr. Gresty and Pompey, all unconscious of his 
identity, had watched him disappear, Jim looked about 
him. He saw marble columns and tiled archways and 
splashing fountains. That was the only sound. He 
was alone with Hussif Mahomed. 

‘‘ Your Excellency,’’ smiled the Sea Hawk. ‘‘ Pray 
follow me. -You must be prepared for the Dey’s laugh. , 
Tt is like the roll of a drum.’’ 

They passed by sentries and through hangings into 
a domed chamber, deep in rugs and cushions. The 
Sea Hawk bowed low over the podgy hand of a 
corpulent figure on a couch of pale velvet. Cunning, 
yet good-humoured little eyes surveyed Jim. This was 
Abd-el-Yussef, Dey of Algiers, courted by French and 
English alike for the favour of his bloodthirsty pirate 
fleet, as his ancestors had been courted by every great 
power for centuries. 

Jim threw back his cloak. ‘‘ There is a mistake. I 
am a British officer,’’ he said, with all the courage he 
could muster. 

Somebody spoke scoffingly in English behind him. 

‘‘ A British officer, did you say?’’ 

A tall slim young man in a short Zouave coat and 
velvet trousers lounged forward. With his small golden 
beard, fair hair and swaggering walk, he looked a 
poisonous customer. Jim hated him on the spot. 

‘“ An officer in the British Navy,’’ Jim repeated, 
scornfully. ‘‘ Not a renegade, a traitor to my country. 
Tell the Dey that.” 

A ringing laugh broke from the other. He struck 
Jim across the cheek. 

‘* Hussif Mahomed is already doing so, my impudent 
Jack Tar. See how black the Dey looks. I wouldn’t 
give a fig for your chances. You're one of the great 
Nelson’s admirals, doubtless?’’ The renegade’s voice 
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took on a hateful drawl. ‘‘ No wonder Villeneuve 
would have beaten him, but for his good luck.’’ 

Jim saw’red. It was a mad thing to do, but it felt 
good to throw himself like a tiger on this contemptible 
individual who had bartered his honour for the Dey’s 
favour. They went down together with a crash to the 
tiled floor, Jim uppermost. But, even as he felt for a 
hold a steely grip closed on his arms that took away all 
his power. A pair of hands as strong as whipcord 
played with him. Over and over on the tiled floor he 
and his opponent rolled. It was Jim who was always 
pinned. From the start, he was completely beaten. 

‘Up, my jolly Jack Tar!’’ laughed the young man, 
hauling him to his feet. 

Dizzy, and wild with humiliation, Jim heard a great 
bellow of laughter. The Dey was rolling with mirth 
on his couch, slapping his fat thighs. He might have 
been angry at the news that the captured duke was no 
duke, but the little exhibition of all-in wrestling had 
enraptured him. There would be other rich captives, 
but not young wild-cats like this one. When the 
Englishman, to Jim’s choking rage, produced a white 
feather from the blue coat by some sleight-of-hand, he 
bellowed again. 

At last the Dey wiped away his tears of mirth. His 
small black eyes danced. 

‘¢ The Sea Hawk brings a fighting cockerel ashore 
instead of a duke,’’ he said, in English quite as good as 
Hussif’s. ‘‘ None but two of a mad race would 
entertain me thus. Allah loves laughter, as well as 
war, my scowling nephew. By the beard of the 

Prophet he almost had you by the throat, Ei 
Fairhead!’’ 

“Tt is the privilege of a clown to entertain, my 

uncle,’’ said Hussif Mahomed, with a sour glance at 
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the Englishman. ‘‘ As it is the privilege of a fleet 
commander to bring news of victory and spoil, and to 
discuss affairs of State.’’ 

‘Such as the loss of a rich ransom, my dear 
Hussif,’’ laughed the renegade, gaily. ‘‘ Congratula- 
tions on your captive!’’ 

‘“‘ Your name and rank, Infidel?’’ demanded the 
Dey. 

Nearly dumb with humiliation, Jim told him. He 
heard the Englishman called Fairhead sniff in his ear 
as he did so. The fellow meant him to know that he 
didn’t believe in his rank, at any rate. It was evident 
that he had been a naval man, himself. 

The Sea Hawk sent Jim a cruel look that passed 
from the corner of his eye to Fairhead. No love 
was lost between them. 

‘We waste time, Excellency. This young dog 
deceived Abd-Allah, the captain of the dhow and 
Abd-Allah carries a sharp scimitar. Or,’’ he added 
carelessly, ‘‘ the executioner’s scimitar shall deal 
with both, if it pleases you.’’ 

The Dey picked a sweetmeat from a silver box and 
nibbled it. 

‘‘ He wears a royal cloak. He had with him the 
duke’s jewels.’’ 

** No doubt, he hoped to escape with them.”’ 

** He is too young to be the captain of the English 
brig who attacked you.’’ 

‘‘ A much older infidel than this one, Excellency. 
He was insolent, so he was put into one of the galleys 
there and then, with several of his men. One or two 
of the men laughed to see their captain shackled. It is 
a strange race.’ 

** And you, El Fairhead? This officer of your navy 
would have strangled you.’’ 
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The Englishman bowed. He said, lazily, ‘‘ My navy 
is Your Excellency’s navy, as you well know, 
commanded by the great, the illustrious Admiral, 
Hussif Mahomed. . . I claim this fighting cockerel for 
my own amusement.’’ 

‘* But perhaps my nephew, the Admiral, claims 
him,’’ chuckled the Dey, with a gliding glance at 
the two of them, as though he well knew they were 
enemies and liked to play one against the other. 

‘“‘T yield him to Fairhead,’’ answered Hussif 
Mahomed, with an elaborate shrug. ‘‘ The tamed fox 
shall have his wild brother, And now, the clowning 
over, will you hear my news and receive my gifts?’’ 

The young man the Dey called El Fairhead clapped 
his hands and two Arab guards manacled his captive. 

‘* You will prefer the hooks to me, young Tarpaulin, 
I promise you. Or the mouth of the gun that is fired 
from the citadel, an hour before dawn.’’ 

Jim felt an unreal calm as he hobbled by the man’s 
side. 

‘“* You’re an unmannerly lubber, and a coward to 
boot, my friend,’’ he said coolly. ‘‘ Did anybody in 
the midshipman’s mess ever tell you that?’”’ 

For an instant Fairhead’s face was dark as a 
thundercloud.. He lifted his fist but it fell before the 
other’s steady gaze. 

‘‘ True, I was a midshipman in the Euryalus a 

‘The Euryalus!’’ whispered Jim. Some words, 
spoken by Half-Nelson Jones floated into his memory. 
A midshipman of the Euryalus, going ashore for a 
frolic, only to find himself in the hands of the corsatrs. 
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CHAPTER THIRTEEN 
THE RENEGADE 


A ROUGH push sent Jim staggering. 

‘‘ Bah, you British true-blue! The Euryalus, yes. 
A ship become famous since Nelson’s thundering luck 
at Trafalgar, I believe.’’ 

Jim caught his breath. If this could be young 
brother to Half-Nelson Jones, then he was also 
Captain Mackellar’s brother. Shadrach, Meshach and 
Abednego—those three queer Bible names! Somehow 
Jim had always pictured him as like Half-Nelson, but 
he ran true to Mackellar form. Then Fairhead spoke 
again. 

‘“T saw half-a-dozen other midshipmen sent to the 
galleys or sold inland, Lieutenant Bowles—there, you 
shall have the rank, and much good may it do you, I 
was the only clever one among them.’’ He hesitated an 
instant. ‘‘ Barring a fellow named Mackellar who 
killed himself to avoid torture.’’ 

‘‘ This Mackellar chose death?’’ 

‘* They didn’t give him the choice, my cock-a-hoop. 
They chose your humble servant. The Dey loved me 
for my parlour tricks and my clowning, as Hussif calls 
it, and for my general charm. He thinks, too, that 
with my quick wits I may be useful, some day.’’ 

‘“ To betray your country yet again?’’ 

‘“ My late country,’’ was the sneering correction. 
** Zounds, you pieface! I’m El Fairhead, one of the 
Dey’s pets! In the calaboose here, till I feel in the 
mood for some archery practice.’’ 
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All this time the two Arab guards had attended the 
renegade and his prisoner. Fairhead seemed to speak 
loudly, for their benefit. They grinned hugely as he, 
flung Jim headlong into a small chamber and slammed 
close an iron grille. 

So Half-Nelson Jones’s young brother was dead, if 
the ruffian told the truth. At least he had that much 
news, should he ever see Captain Jones again, which 
was highly unlikely. Thus went Jim’s confused 
thoughts. 

The loathsome brute was gloating over his cowardice, 
But what did he mean by ‘ archery practice?’ 

He brooded on Fairhead for awhile then, dead tired, 
tried to stretch out. It was impossible. Lined with 
hard stone, the chamber must have formed the inside 
- of some small cupola. A large-sized dog could 
scarcely have curled up in it. The long slit of a 
window that let in light was only a few inches wide, 
and curiously chipped at the edges. Through it he 
could see the ground and a causeway along which 
a few people passed in the blinding sunshine. By the 
edge of it was built a small platform. 

Jim’s manacled hands touched something. Scraping 
it into the light he saw it to be the splintered shaft of 
an arrow. There were several others. The walls of 
his round cell were dyed with telltale, dark stains. It 
was easy to guess, then, what Fairhead had meant by 
archery practice . . . The narrow loophole window 
was the target and the death cry of the Hee victim 
within announced that a bull had been scored. 

But night fell without any archer Coe on Vike 
platform below. Food and water came and, at last, 
racked muscles and exhausted brain found some sort 
of rest, in spite of the fiendish discomfort. The roar 
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of the gun from the citadel, an hour pee dawn, 
awakened him again to it all. 

Nor did Fairhead appear on the causeway with his 
bow in the next two days, though several of Delighi’s 
men passed, chained, on their way to the galleys. On 
that occasion Jim noticed in the motley crowd below, 
a holy man and a negro with a begging bowl. They 
vanished and he forgot them. 

Solitary confinement is a terrible thing. Await- 
ing death or torment in a noisome little cell like a 
squirrel’s den in the bole of a tree, it sapped all Jim 
Bowles’s courage. A little longer and he would break. 
And yet, when the Englishman, Fairhead, came on 
the fourth day he could survey with hatred and 

contempt this midshipman of the Euryalus who lived 
on ignobly after the young brother of Half-Nelson 
Jones had died. 

A tropical thunderstorm was raging at the time. 
Only in the flashes of light from the window-slit could 
Fairhead’s face be seen. 

‘* How are you keeping?’’ he asked. 

‘* Dirty, but still alive,’? answered Jim. ‘‘ And as 
well fed as you were when you ate King George’s 
weevil biscuit in the Euryalus, I daresay. If you could 
put a tampion in that morning gun of yours I should 
sleep sounder.’’ He gulped, but managed to bring it 
out. ‘‘ You haven’t got your little bow and arrow 
with you, I see.’’ 

‘“‘ Belay with that. Listen to me. The Dey is 
indifferent, how I treat you. I could free you.” 

Jim felt a yearning that almost turned him sick, 

“‘ Hussif, too, pretends to be curious about my 
archery practice. ‘ Pretends,’ I said. He expects 
me to free you.”’ 

¢s Why?” 
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Fairhead laughed. ‘‘ Who can read the Oriental 
mind? Perhaps he would set a trap to catch me for 
good. Perhaps he thinks that he could discover two 
Englishmen laying their heads together to put the Dey’s 
friends, the French fleet, into the hands of the British, 
instead of vice versa.”’ 

“* Vice versa?’’ repeated Jim, sharply. ‘‘ You mean 
he would trick the British into a French trap?’’ 

Fairhead shouted with laughter above the thunder. 

‘‘ That’s pricked- you, you British Tar! That’ll 
‘bring you out of your cage—and so straight on to the 
hooks, without a doubt, you fool. What the deuce 
does it matter? I tell you, life here could be very 
pleasant, even as the slave of a renegade.’’ 

‘* And as a renegade myself?’’ snarled Jim. ‘* Like- 
wise, perhaps, a traitor, working against the fleet that 
gave him bread and glory?’’ 

Fairhead’s voice grated. 

“«Stap me,. you speak like a purple- faced Admiral. 
Will you let me give you your freedom on the same 
bargain I made for myself, or will you rot here?’ 

‘* One can rot with or without honour,’’ spat Jim. 
‘¢ There is nothing more to say, Mr. Midshipman 
Fairhead, of the Euryalus.’’ 

He sat trembling with mixed feelings after Fairhead 
had gone. The thunder called him a fool, the lightning 
laughed at him for the purple Admiral Fairhead had 
called him. Though purple Admirals seldom had tears 
of weakness in their eyes. 

Short of a miracle, nothing Goad save him now, 


‘¢ *Tain’t much of a shelter, under this stone onion, 
Pompo,’’ said a voice, muffled but distinct, directly 


below the cupola. 
‘* You keep dat turban dry, sah, fo’ any sake. And 
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‘keep yo’ mouth shut, I keep on telling yore 
_ another and lower voice. 

Motionless with astonishment, Jim coeen It just 
couldn’t be. His brain was going, imagining the much- 
needed miracle. If he looked through the loophole 
no one would be there, and that would prove it. 

He peered through its lower half. A greasy turban 
and a pair of bare black shoulders were just visible, 
sheltering from the sheets of rain just under the cupola. 
They were the holy man and the negro he had noticed 
once before. 

His voice went out huskily, sounding to himself like 
some other person. 

‘‘ Mr. Gresty. Pompey. Don’t jump. Don’t tur 
round.’’ | 

Nobody will ever know what feelings ran up the 
separate spines of the two holy men. The turban 
jerked and then was still, The bare shoulders froze 
into a block of stone. 

‘It might be Boy Jim, or, again, it mightn’t,’’ 
said Mr. Gresty to the beating raindrops. 

“© Ttis. I’m a prisoner. What are you doing here?’’ 

‘“‘ What I say is that being prisoner don’t matter 
much when things like this happen,’’ spoke the dazed 
Mr. Gresty to the rain. ‘‘ Not seeing no way, for the 
time being, to get him out makes no great shakes in 
a world where messmates can’t help but run up against 
each other . . . Pompey and me are anchored in 
a high-up cave outside this port, Boy Jim. You’d be 
more’n welcome if it could be so arranged.”’ 

“Tt can’t. Listen to me. The Moors got Delight, 
when the fleet went after the French.’’ 

‘““He ain’t drownded,’’ said the master gunner. 
‘* He’s in the galleys.’’ 

‘“ Captain Mackellar?’’ 
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said 
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** Aye. Meshach McKiller, himself. And here’s 
Pompo an’ me, sorry for him in a manner of 
speaking.”’ 

Pompey spoke. 

‘** We saw de fleet out at sea, Boy Jim. We got fie 
spyglass, and cave like de highest masthead on earth. 
All de Mediterranean befo’ your eyes. Froggies 
escaped fo’ suah, ’cos dere was no smoke, no guns. 
Avisto dere, too. Pirates work with French and play 
dirty trick.’’ 

‘*T know about that.’ 

‘* It’s my notion they’re building up to play a 
dirtier trick still on King George’s fleet,’’ said Mr. 
Gresty, with an oath, deep but helpless. ‘‘ But what 
can ye do when ye’re only two stinking holy men with 
naught but a begging bowl and a spyglass?’’ 

Mirthlessly, Jim laughed. 

‘* Or a prisoner in the Kasbah. We mustn’t talk too 
long. The storm’s going away. People are moving.’ 

‘* Half-Nelson Jones wouldn’t be with ye, Boy 
Jim?”’ 

‘* No, thank heaven, he’s safe in the Avisto. Now, 
go. Take care of yourselves. Make no foolish attempt 
to get me out of this.’’ 

‘* Asking a lot, that is, Boy Jim.” 

‘* You couldn’t. It isn’t possible.’’ 

‘* Gunpower’d blow this stone onion wide open.’ 

‘* And me with it. And bring the guards conte 

‘* And we a’n’t got any gunpowder.’’ 

‘© Promise me. Pompey, make him promise,’’ 
pleaded Jim. a 

+ So be it,’’ said Mr. Gresty. ‘‘ For the time 


being. 
‘Unless de fleet put in,’’ said Pompey, dashing 
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away his helpless tears. ‘‘ Den we fetch a squad of 
marines and make de Dey ’pologise on his. knees.’’ 

Jim felt a frightening loneliness which was all the 
more bitter for the sight of his two friends, though he 
could scarcely yet believe in their reality. 

‘“ Come back whenever you think it safe. It may be 
that I shall still be here.’’ 

With a laugh that was more like a choke in the 
throat than anything else he watched them through the 
slit as they proceeded across the wet stones, Pompey’s 
bowl outstretched and Mr. Gresty, for all his general 
grubbiness, as dignified as any muezzin of the temple, 
and far more silent. 

The small cell seemed to squeeze smaller about Jim, 
’ now, like a slowly-closing hand. Under the sun, which 
blazed again, it was like a round, stifling oven. The 
smell that never left it was the smell of old blood. 
Presently, when Fairhead had tormented him long 
enough with temptations, the sport would begin, an 
arrow would come crashing through the loophole and 
his own blood would add to it. 

A slight sound behind him made him turn. It was 
a sound of the iron grille being gently closed. Looking 
through the bars he could dimly see the stone staircase. 
Somebody was noiselessly going down it. 

It was Fairhead. 

He must have stayed and listened. He must have 
heard every word that passed between his captive and 
the two beggars outside. Yet, without revealing 
himself, without taking any action whatever, the 
renegade Englishman went away. 


Evening had fallen. A cool wind from the sea lifted 
the hot odours of Africa from the streets and causeways 
of Algiers. Presently, the muezzin would call the even- 
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ing prayer from the tall, slender minaret of the Kasbah. 
The walls of the old citadel lost some of their fierce 
heat and the prisoner in the cupola could breathe. 

On the causeway below a man appeared with two- 
companions. In his negligent but colourful garb of a 
sea warrior ashore, he towered above both. A cigarette 
smoked between his fingers, a longbow and a sheaf of 
arrows such as the maintop archers of the pirate fleet 
used was slung across his shoulder. 

‘¢ Seventy yards and six arrows, neither more nor 
less, O MHussif Mahomed!’’ laughed one of his 
companions, 

The Sea Hawk smiled cryptically. ‘‘ You will hear 
the target register on the third one, I hope, though I 
fear I am somewhat out of practice,’’ he said. 

A shout of laughter answered. The Sea Hawk was 
well-known to be as fine an archer as any of his lesser 
hawks, in their nests among the shrouds. 

‘‘ The renegade will be angry. You are taking his 
meat.’’ 

‘* He has let it hang too long,”’ said Hussif, with a 
flash of white teeth. ‘‘ This will remind him—too 
late.’’ 

_ The bow twanged like the tenor string of a harp. 

The arrow struck out sparks an inch to one'side of the 
window-slit and dropped to the ground. A surprised 
silence fell at the unexpected miss. 

Inside the cupola the prisoner cringed. Jim couldn’t 
help it. This was it. He might live a little while, 
pierced by several arrows, or he might die with one 
in his heart or his throat . . . The second one scraped 
the very top of the slit window. It hissed in by his ear, 
bringing a burning rage that amazed him. He thought 
he shook his manacled hands, but wasn’t sure. 

Then he heard the iron grille behind him. Whoever 
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opened it had been waiting for this moment, It wasn’t 
a last minute rescue. The Englishman was inside the 
cupola, pulling at him. 

‘Come out, Bowles! Quick with you!’’ 

The third arrow passed between them by some 
miracle and then, with Fairhead’s arms round him Jim 
tumbled out from the open grille. 

They stood blinking at each other in the half-dark. 
Fairhead, breathing quickly, took off the manacles and 
threw them aside. His flaxen hair glinted, his blue 
eyes were cool and steady and he gave a smile. And 
in the smile Jim Bowles saw something that made him 
cry aloud. 

‘* He never died! You’re Half-Nelson’s brother! 
You’re Abednego! You’re Mackellar?’”’? — 

Before he could say any more, the young English- 
man put a hand over his mouth. In a beating silence 
they went down the steps and along cool corridors 
where lean sentries looked after the renegade and his 
slave, the gift of the Dey, as they passed. 

In a small grove of limes that grew at the foot of one 
of the minarets of the Kasbah, they stopped at length. 
It was nearly sunset, with a thin moon in the sky. The 
branches, full of pale golden fruit, half-hid them, The 
young man called El Fairhead spoke at last. 

““ We're safe to talk here, till the muezzin has cried. 
Then Hussif will look for us. He never intended to 
hit the target—you.”’ 

“‘ T don’t see that,’’ panted Jim, his glance seeking 
in the other’s face everything that reminded him 
of Half-Nelson Jones. 

““ It was his cunning way to get me to pull you out 
of that confounded cupola. I’m mighty sorry about 
that, Jim Bowles. I was being cunning, too, in order to 
see how much you could stand. To let the Dey see 
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what a cruel young devil I could be to a fellow country- 
man, too.’’ 

‘‘ It’s all over, now. You’re Abednego Mackellar?’’ 

‘* I was christened in that outlandish name. In the ° 
Euryalus 1 got plain ‘ Ab’ when it wasn’t plain 
LAT on | 

‘‘ But why does Hussif—I mean: 

‘Don’t you see? He thinks he may persuade the 
Dey that you’re some agent of the British Navy, 
attached to that Duke of Sardinia, who allowed himself 
to be captured in order to make contact with me. He 
wants me. He wants us hanged and quartered 
together.’’ 

They had begun by talking in low, swift tones that 
carried them away, but Jim quietened as he spoke. 

‘ Tt’s all nearly beyond belief, but I think God— 
our own God, not Allah—is in it. I sailed under both 
your older brothers; hated the one and loved the other. 
Captain Shadrach Jones is in these seas, in the Aristo. 
Captain Meshach Mackellar is in the galleys.”’ 

Some time passed before Ab Mackellar spoke 
musingly. 

‘¢ That last was the one you hated. I heard him 
mentioned by those two astonishingly dirty beggar 
friends of yours. He was always a strange character. 
He loved only one person in the world—me. I could 
never return it. It was always Shad, for me.”’ 

Suddenly, he said, ‘‘ Wait, before you despise me 
as a renegade, Jim Bowles. On my oath, my purpose 
was to aid my country and the service I loved. Those 
parlour tricks of mine saved me. They would have 
set a company of ship’s boys yawning, but the Dey 
went into fits at the one I played on the executioner.’’ 

“ On the executioner?’”’ 

‘* T’faith, yes. A sail-needle and twine up the sleeve 
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and his turban was on my head. He was bald which, it 
seems, isn’t de rigeur for one of his office. His false 
hair and his turban were one. They thought I was 
mad, but entertaining. I wanted to live, I tell you.’’ 

‘* You managed it.’”’ 

‘TI lived and have clowned round the Dey ever 
since, with a spot of wisdom now and again, like the 
clowns in Shakespeare. I taught him English, which, 
he thinks, will be useful if ever he falls out with the 
French.”’ 

‘* What is he like—really?’’ 

‘‘ Slippery as a conger. Treacherous as all his 
ancestors to men and to nations alike. He plays me 
against Hussif, who would strangle him to-morrow. 
He plays the French against the English.’? Ab 
Mackellar sank his voice. ‘‘ I very much fear that he’s 
so much in love with French lucre, at the moment, that 
he will do his best to put the English fleet into their 
hands, Jim Bowles.”’ 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN 
THREE BROTHERS 


‘* But how?’’ almost cried Jim. 

‘* Ssh, not so loud. He could use Hussif and the 
pirate ships to lure some of the English frigates and 
brigs away from the main fleet. I heard Hussif say that 
the line-of-battle ship strength scarcely equals that of 
the French.’’ 

“‘ The old Centaur limped off to Naples. And true, 
the Sea Hawk destroyed His Majesty’s Ship Delight and 
the lighter ships will be hot to be after him, for that. I 
wonder the admiral doesn’t sail into the bay and sink the 
Moor at anchor, as Lord Nelson would have done.”’ 

‘That would be to declare war on the Dey, my 
firebrand,’’ said Ab Mackellar, with a grim smile. 
“ The very last thing our diplomats wish. One doesn’t 
declare war on an Oriental despot, however blood- 
thirsty, who may be bought over to the right side, some 
day.’”’ 

‘* Disgusting!’’ muttered Jim. 

‘‘ To simple seamen, yes, Now, about yourself, 
before the muezzin cries and we have to play our parts, 
like little boxing mice with the cat ready to pounce.”’ 

He listened with his face averted at the mention of 
his elder brother. But Jim’s worship of Half-Nelson 
Jones made his eyes shine. 

‘© If he came, there is no telling what he could do. 
All the same, thank God he’s out of this... There 
goes the muezzin.”’ 

The cry to prayer floated over the Kasbah and the 
city. Jim could picture Mr. Gresty and Pompey 
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flopping down somewhere . . . He could picture, too, 
the lean face of the Sea Hawk, after asking Mahomet’s 
forgiveness for sparing an infidel, striding into the 
palace, smiling at the joke, looking for E] Fairhead 
and his captive. ... 

‘J have a plan which might keep you safe for a 
time,’’ said Ab Mackellar. ‘‘ But remember, you 
belong to me. Be sullen and silent. Hate me like 
poison.’”’ 

Producing a heavy silver chain, he put it round 
Jim’s neck. Strutting through corridors and marble 
passages he took out a small flute and began to play it. 
Obviously, he was the court clown, the half-madman 
who amused the Dey. Boldly, he parted the hangings 
- of Abd-el-Yussef’s apartment. 

Hussif Mahomed was already there, smiling at El 
Fairhead’s scowl. 

‘‘ My apologies, El Fairhead,’’ he said, easily, in 
Arabic. ‘‘ I thought you had forgotten your sport. It 
was a gallant rescue. One would think he was worth 
his weight in gold.”’ 

‘““You are simple, like most great warriors, O 
Hussif,’’ was the answer, also in Arabic. ‘‘ If your 
arrows had found the target they would have killed the 
bird with the emeralds in its nest. The fool is worth 
his weight in gold.’’ 

‘“ How, O Fairhead?’’ asked the Dey, who was 
lazily watching them both. 

Ab Mackellar gave his familiar loud laugh which 
had so grated on Jim until now. 

“Excellency, the Duke of Sardinia will be missed— 

in Sardinia and in England. In Cagliari, the 
Sardinian capital, they will say ‘ The corsairs would 
not let him die. We will send an emissary to offer a 
large sum for our duke ’.”’ 
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** Go on, O Fairhead,’’ ordered the Dey, softly. 

‘This dog says he is not the duke. Who are we to 
believe him? He was taken from a ship flying a royal 
flag and he had royal jewels with him. He wore a ° 
royal blue cloak.’’ ‘ 

‘** So he did!’’ almost shouted the Dey. 

** Nay, on the cloak he wore was embroidered the 
duke’s coat of arms. Therefore, Excellency it should 
not be beyond the wit of all of us to get the ransom 
into your illustrious hands and then hand over the 
captive—at sea, and by night, if possible. And wear- 
ing the cloak.’’ 

_ The contemplation of such a trick enchanted Abd-el- 

Yussef, Dey of Algiers, and he showed it by kissing El 
Fairhead on both cheeks. To gain both the Sardinian 
jewels and a ransom pleased alike his greed and his 
sense of humour. It was some time before his shaking 
stomach would let him speak. 

‘“¢-You shall be his custodian, El] Fairhead; He 
must be looked after like a young stallion, till the 
ransom is arranged. By the beard, he should be 
pleased at the prospect of freedom! But what the 
Sardinians will do to him when they find he is not. 
their duke——”’ 

A podgy hand across the Dey’s own throat finished. 
his sentence. 

El Fairhead, too, fairly hooted with mirth, Hussif 
Mahomed, the Sea Hawk, was laughing heartily, in 
the way a man does when things go right for him. 
There was a lot of laughter about in which Jim Bowles, 
neither knowing Arabic nor being ina laughing mood, 
didn’t join. 


He guessed, in the few days which followed, that 
Ab Mackellar had tricked his way out of more than one 
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such desperate situation, before now. Till word came 
from Cagliari, Jim was safe. He was the ‘ Duke of 
Sardinia ’ and, with broad grins the Dey, the Sea 
Hawk and El Fairhead addressed him by the title. 
Each time, his cue was to fly into a rage or to keep 
sullenly silent, and he did so. But the sense that he 
and Ab Mackellar were in most horrible peril was 
strong. The feeling that they were helpless to prevent 
the defeat and perhaps the complete destruction of the 
fleet by treachery, was a nightmare. 

And then the Avisto, Captain Shadrach Jones, came 
to Algiers. 

It was quite incredible, but there the trim little 
frigate lay, anchored on the blue waters of the bay, one 
morning, right in the mouth of the pirates’ stronghold. 
With flag and ensign flying, every spar scraped and 
her yellow ports newly-painted, she fired a gun in 
friendly salute as the mist lifted. Cryclginely. a gun 
from the Moorish batteries answered. 

“It’s the Amsto, all right. He’s—he’s coming 
ashore!’’ Jim said, chokily. 

The two were on the ramparts at the sound of the 
gun, all discretion forgotten for the moment. Then 
Ab Mackellar spoke quickly. 

*“ Steady. We must find out what it’s all about 
before we show ourselves—if ever we do so. Be sure 
the Sea Hawk hasn’t forgotten us.’’ 

Though the shore batteries could have sunk the - 
frigate in five minutes, her pinnace came foaming 
ashore with a score of seamen, all nattily dressed in 
straw hats and white collars. A whistle piped and 
a small figure in full-dress uniform stepped to the quay. 
With a Union Jack floating over them, Captain 
Shadrach Jones and his company came marching up 
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the Street of the Kasbah, while the pannier donkeys 
backed aside and the dark faces looked after them. 

“‘ Steady, Jim, I say ’’—for Jim trembled abomin- 
ably with excitement. ‘‘I tell you, Shad can know 
nothing about us or about those holy men of yours, 
though he may be here to demand my brother. Quick, 
that rose bush of ours before Hussif can put a guard 
on us.”’ 

The rose bush hid a way to the open patio where the 
Dey sometimes held audience under the blue sky. 
Long before, Ab Mackellar had discovered the old 
conduit that ran through its roots. From behind the 
jets of a fountain the conduit had once supplied, one 
could see and not be seen. 

The Dey was already settled there. He could hardly 
have been more gracious to King George himself. He 
was greeting a captain of the great, the unconquerable 
British fleet with all the flowery English El Fairhead 
had ever taught him. 

Half-Nelson Jones scraped a silk-stockinged leg to 
bow low. 

‘‘T am but a humble frigate captain, Excellency,” 
he answered, ‘‘ paying my respects, but also here, 
as briefly as may be, on personal business.’’ 

‘* Indeed?’’ Abd-el-Yussef’s eyes glistened with 
curiosity. 

‘* My brother is a captive in your hands—if he 
lives.’’ 

Jim felt Ab Mackellar hold his breath, then breathe 
again as Shadrach Jones went on, with a glance at the 
Sea Hawk who stood, a graceful figure, behind the 
Dey. 

“ He was captain of the brig, Delight, which, I 
believe ’’—he paused—“‘ ran ashore.”’ 

E.1.S. F 
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” murmured the 


“ Our coast is very treacherous,’ 
Dey. 

Hussif Mahomed spoke. ‘‘ The captain of the 
Delight was rescued and appointed to one of our war 
galleys,’’ he said, coolly. ‘‘ As a member of the crew, 
of course.’’ 

‘‘ What? An Englishman? A British officer?’’ 
The thunder of the Dey’s wrath sounded startling and 
most convincing. ‘‘ By the beard of the prophet, 
somebody will pay for this blunder!’’ 

‘‘ T am prepared to ransom my brother with my own 
modest fortune, Excellency,’’ said Jones. 

‘** Blood is always thicker than water,’’ remarked 
Hussif, with a smile of affection at the Dey. ‘‘ His. 
Excellency, my uncle, knows that I would ransom him 
with every drop in my veins, whatever nation of 
unbelievers dared lay a hand on him.’’ 

But the Dey was in a fury. One would have thought 
that never had an Englishman pulled a sweep in the 
galleys before. Scornfully, he addressed his loving 
nephew who, whether it was pretence or not, began to 
look uncomfortable. 

‘“ How, then, can I find the face of brass to invite 
the British fleet to be my guests, as I intended, Hussif 
Mahomed? How receive its distinguished admiral and 
entertain the officers and men? How show my eternal 
friendship and my contempt for the French, once and 
for all? For that was my intention, as you well know.’’ 

““T know it, Excellency. The blunder shall be 
remedied. Captain Jones’s brother shall be freed and 
restored to him, if it pleases you. The galleys are still 
in harbour.”’ 

‘“ Instantly! Send a messenger to bring him.”* 

Kous kous and sherbert and fruit were brought in 
for the visitor and his host. Licking his fingers in a 
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manner far from regal, Abd-el-Yussef surveyed his 
guest closely from beneath heavy lids. He has seen 
the resemblance to El Fairhead, thought Jim, with 
a quickly-beating heart. 

“‘T shall send your admiral a formal invitation, 
Captain Jones. The visit of the English fleet will be the 
beginning of a new era for Algiers and, I hope, for 
your own country. I have finished with the French. 
They are canaille—a word they use themselves.’’ 

‘“* About the English, Your Excellency,’’ said Half- 
Nelson Jones, with a faint smile. ‘‘ And sometimes 
about your own illustrious race. Which, of course, 
proves that they are canaille themselves.’’ 

His foot was tapping where he sat, eating little. 

‘‘ War makes a strange world,’’ he said, abruptly. 
‘* This is my elder brother. A younger one was also 
captured by your ships, a year or so ago.’’ 

‘* A family of seamen and warriors!’’ The Dey 
sighed and spread his hands. ‘‘ But who can know 
what becomes of every prisoner? A year ago? There 
was an epidemic among the prisoners and they died 
like flies. It is heartbreaking that one so young 
should die so miserably. But this older one you shall 
have, and without ransom. Nay, when the British 
fleet anchors in the bay every Englishman in chains 
shall be freed to join the feasting!’’ 

** And the French?’’ ; 

‘‘Pah!’’ the Dey showed his teeth. ‘“‘Canaille! 
They seek my favour in vain. But here comes your 
elder brother.”’ 

Half-Nelson Jones swung quickly round. The 
ragged, barefoot creature who entered between. two 
guards was barely recognisable as Meshach Mackellar. 
His limbs dragged as though they still carried chains. 
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But his head, thick with hair like a lion’s mane, was 
uplifted, his cold, grey eyes as hard as ever. 

‘* Meshach!’’ cried Jones. 

The answer was harsh. ‘‘ Aye, so you’ve come to 
gloat, Captain Jones?’’ 

‘* God knows I haven’t. I came here, at the risk 
of losing my command, to ransom you. You're free, 
man!’’ 

‘‘ And a fine feeling it is, Captain Jones, a fine 
feeling. Ye’re cunning. A court-martial for losing 
my ship and a few words sworn on the Bible by 
Lieutenant Bowles, the master gunner and the nigger, 
and there goes Mackellar into the gutter again, eh?’’ 

‘‘ Leave that for the future, Meshach. Even the 
gutter is better than the galleys. Come aboard the ~ 
Aristo, now.’’ 

** Have you any word of that young brother of ours 
in these parts, Shadrach?’”’ 

Jones flinched, but spoke soothingly, ‘‘ No, but the 
fleet is to be the Dey’s guest. Perhaps, then, we shall 
hear of him.’’ : 

“‘ T think I’ll bide my fate here, Captain Jones.’’ 

The unexpected reply sent the other dumb. He 
looked defeated. This wreck of a man with all the 
marks of the galleys on him, this brother who so hated 
and distrusted him, was adamant 

The Dey sat, inscrutable. Then a faint smile flitted 
across Hussif Mahomed’s thin lips as he spoke. 

‘“T have a suggestion. It is that we treat Captain 
Mackellar as an honourable prisoner until the British 
fleet arrives. The sight of his comrades is sure to 
change his mind.’’ 

‘“‘ Which is not as clear as it was,’’ put in the Dey, 
silkily. ‘‘ The galleys do not produce a clear mind.’’ 
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** You hear that, Meshach?”’ asked Jones, grasping 
at the hope. 

The tattered figure shrugged. His brother looked 
away from the weals on his almost bare back. 

** Maybe I’ll find that lad, yet,’’ he said. ‘‘ And 
tell him that you came ashore and went away without 
him, brother Shadrach.’’ 

Half-Nelson Jones paled. Small as he was, he 
looked as if he could have pulled the Kasbah about 
him. Then, with an abrupt bow he turned on his heel. 

Not a sound broke the silence of the patio, save the 
splash of the fountain, long after Jones had gone and 
Mackellar, at a gesture from Hussif was led away. 
Abd-el-Yussef, Dey of Algiers, seemed to have gone 
asleep. His admiral, the Sea Hawk, sat as though 
carved there. 

At last, he stirred and went up a flight of steps, to 
return a few minutes later. 

‘‘ The frigate goes to rejoin the fleet,’’ he an- 
nounced. ‘‘ Without the captain’s brother. He is also 
the brother of El Fairhead, Excellency, as, perhaps 
you noticed. Allah works in strange ways, even with 
the infidels.’’ 

‘‘ Tt would have been unwise to send the invitation 
by that captain’s hand, though he may report on our 
new friendliness.’’ 

‘* True, my uncle. One of our own ships must carry 
the invitation to the flagship. It must be both cordial 
and genuine, with Your Excellency’s signet and seal. 
It must go as soon as possible.’’ 

‘* And the French?’”’ 

‘« The French always keep me—if not the English— 
informed of their whereabouts. They shall know in less 
than an hour after the last British sail has been furled 
in the bay and the last of the crews ashore.’’ 
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‘‘The battle cannot last long, with the English 
trapped there.”’ 

The Sea Hawk laughed. ‘‘ It will not bea battle. It 
will be a massacre.’’ 


Behind the fountain Jim Bowles and Ab Mackellar 
moved their cramped limbs and crept down the 
conduit. The rose bush shook petals on them as they 
crawled through it. There was just time to reach 
the small chamber under the ramparts where El 
Fairhead sometimes took the silver chain from the neck 
of the captive who was held for a royal ransom. 

Ab dropped his head in his hands, giving way to 
his feelings. 

‘‘ How I was tempted to show myself! It would 
have been fatal folly. Be glad you have no brothers, 
Jim Bowles, one you love so much more than the other. 
But poor Meshach! Shad might have tried to get away 
with us and he and his men would have perished. 
Meshach—if Meshach had seen me. .. .’’ He broke 
off. ‘‘ Shad had to go away without him, hadn’t he? 
Say something, Jim Bowles!’’ 

‘* About what is to happen to the fleet?’’ demanded 
Jim in a low voice. He was nearly as agitated as the 
other. “‘I can think only of that, not of the man 
drinking so deeply of his own medicine, not even of 
the other, that big-hearted friend of mine. The French 
will be in the bay with every broadside firing before 
our guns can be so much as laid. You say something, 
Ab Mackellar. Say if there’s anything with the ghost 
of a chance we can do to prevent it!’’ 


CHAPTER FIFTEEN 
THE WATER CISTERN 


UNDER one of the small cupolas of the Kasbah wall, two 
holy men had taken up their stations, silently asking 
alms of the Faithful. One of them was of the one-eyed 
sect and the other a Negro of old Mauretania, with the 
scars of his pilgrimage on his back. Night and day 
they stayed there and none of the Faithful questioned 
them. For Allah had also taken away their speech— 
except when there was nobody about. 

Nobody was about now, and no loophole window 
overlooked the high wall of the Kasbah. 

“* Seeing that he didn’t walk away with Cap’n 
Jones, Boy Jim’ll be back up above as soon as he 
can manage, never you fear, Pompo,’’ said Mr. Gresty, 
the master gunner, catching a flea. ‘‘ If it’s only to tell 
us why he stayed.’’ 

‘Yes, sah. He detained in better quarters since 
Cap’n Jones warned dem to treat British officers more 
like . . . Quite comf’ble here. Plenty food and lots ob 
pennies.”’ 

‘* Admiral ordered us to stay here, Pompo.”’ 

‘Yes, sah. Admiral Mrs. Nubbles. ‘ You stick by 
Boy Jim,’ she say, ‘ Or I break bofe your heads ees 

They had said that to each other many times. Not 
for a moment did they admit that they might never hear 
Boy Jim’s voice again. . 

‘* Thought we’d ha’ been chopped to mincemeat 
long ago, when some geh-u-ine one-eyed sun- 
worshipper found us out,’’ mused Mr. Gresty, after a 
pause in which Pompey scratched himself. 
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‘* Me, to, sah. Debbil looks after his own. Maybe 
we last till Cap’n Jones brings de fleet to pay respec’s 
again. Den we walk aboard Aristo, with Jim.’’ 

The sight still haunted them of Half-Nelson Jones 
and his party, marching up the Street of the Kasbah 
through the gazing peoples, and then marching down 
again without Jim Bowles. They had dared to do 
nothing but stand, rooted, in their disguise. In any 
case, if Boy Jim stayed behind, then so did Gresty, 
master gunner and Pompey, able seaman... . 

‘‘Tf only we could get inside, by thunder!’’ 
muttered the master gunner, feeling the two knives and 
the pistol under his voluminous robes. 

** Hold de gob, sah!’’ 

A majestic old Arab stepped from the causeway to 
bestow alms. He was followed by others. Business 
became brisk, for evening prayer had been cried and 
the devout were leaving the mosques. 

Night fell. The two holy men ate, then curled up 
on their dirty little carpets under the cupola. Black 
and inscrutable, the Kasbah reared behind them. 
Below, the city of the Salee Rovers, the pirates of old 
Barbary, slumbered in shadow. In the harbour, bare, 
‘ brown feet trod the decks till the gun of the citadel an- 
nounced the end of the night watch. 

Mr. Gresty awoke to feel his arm being shaken. 

‘* Someone climbing down de wall, sah.’’ 

It was startlingly true. A piece of crumbled mortar 
came rattling. The dim figure of a man swung up 
there by the end of a rope. His feet touched the top 
of the cupola after several attempts. He seemed to 
balance upon it. 

‘**Tain’t Boy Jim. Too big: And nearly as naked 
as an infant, put me in a tin bath if he isn’t.”’ 

Mr. Gresty unloosed his pistol. A moment later the. 
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man slid over the curve of the cupola and dropped 

heavily to the ground. Before he could recover 

himself Pompey, silent as a panther, was on him. 

: ae hold became limp as he recognised the giant he 
eld. 

“* By all de slaves in Egypt, Cap’n McKiller!’’ 

_ At the name the pistol was whipped from beneath 
Mr. Gresty’s robe. It spoke for itself. The savage- 
looking figure looked at the long barrel. The great 
hairy chest heaved with recent physical exertion, 
choking speech. 

The master gunner asked, sternly, ‘‘ What’s 
the password, Cap’n?’’ 

A low hoarse laugh answered. 

‘‘ Friend, master gunner. I’m escaping from 
the blackamoors, whether it pleases you or not. If 
you’re on their side, shoot! I’ll not go back to those 
galleys.’’ 

‘‘ Keep your voice low, then. Did ye come upon 
Boy Jim in there?’’ 

‘* Bowles?’’ Mackellar looked almost too dazed to 
take it in. ‘‘ No.’’ Again that low, strange laugh. 
‘* But I came upon a man called Hussif, the Sea Hawk, 
not five minutes ago.’’ 

6é Him! a. : 

‘*T came on him from behind and strangled him, 
and put his body into a water cistern, master gunner.”’ 

Tough as he was, Mr. Gresty’s blood chilled. But 
his wits were in full motion, now. A naked galley 
slave, an Englishman, could hide nowhere in Algiers, 
once daylight came. Every minute he stayed in the 
shadow of the Kasbah was fraught with peril. Any 
moment might bring the alarm. There was only one 
possible hiding-place for him. 

‘Fall in, Cap’n. Single file.’’ 
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They moved silently. It would have made a strange 
picture indeed for the men of the Vestal and many 
another ship Meshach Mackellar had terrorised. Often, 
the master gunner had told himself that if Cap’n 
McKiller was dying in torment he wouldn’t stretch 
out a hand to him. Yet here he was, like one who 
collected scarred backs, moving between two of them, 
and one of them McKiller’s. ... 

The moon was setting when the long, gruelling climb 
brought them to the cave. Dawn was only an hour 
away. The gun at the citadel boomed as the escaped 
galley slave sagged into the cave. The dying whistle 
of the ball with which it was always loaded came 
faintly through the thin air. 

Wolfishly, Mackellar ate of the mutton Pompey 
produced. His eyes were still cold and grey, the tell- 
tale scar on his cheek still made Pompey shiver when 
he looked at it. 

“* Aye,’’ he spoke when the meal was finished. 
‘* This is what some folk would call justice on a cruel 
master, I suppose. But I didn’t give you two holy 
seamen away when I saw you on the quay, if that’s 
any credit. What was I saying down yonder? nye 
about the Sea Hawk.’’ 

He was silent for a time. 

“* My brother Shadrach came—Cap’n Jones, to you. 
But I sent him away again: The Sea Hawk said I 
was to be looked after till the fleet comes down on 
a visit. They didn’t look after me well enough. I 
got out after dark like a slippery eel, master gunner, - 
and was half-way across the courtyard when I saw this 
Hussif callant, this Sea Hawk, coming from the Dey’s 
chamber.”’ 


‘“ Then yo’ got yo’ fingers on him, Cap’n McKiller, 
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sah?’’ Pompey’s black face and white teeth gleamed 
in the light of the carefully-hidden fire. 

““ IT was on him before he knew it, my lad, and hé 
was dead and put away without a soul being the wiser. 
If a British captain—and I’m that yet, mind ye! — 
can’t screw the neck of a pirate admiral, who can?’’ 

<ouah; saly.”? 

Mackellar was dead beat with weariness, but he 
lifted his head, his harsh voice changing. 

** You’re sure that lad in the cupola was Bowles— 
not another about the same age? But, no, I’d have 
known he was somewhere about, I’d have known.’’ * 

He slept like a log, while the sun rose higher above 
the cave and the thick scrub around it. Casting a 
baffled glance at the sleeping man, the master gunner 
said: 

‘‘Now’s your chance to pay back with that 
snickersnee o’ yourn, Pompo. One poke under 
them ribs of his and turn me ruddy if ever we hear 
of yard-arms and court-martials again.”’ 

‘Dat incitement to mutiny. He King’s officer, 
Royal Navy, sah.’’ Pompey was so shocked that Mr. 
Gresty looked sheepish, though his suggestion hadn’t 
been made in earnest. 

The problem was what to do with the fugitive. If 
they left him in the cave it was unlikely that he would 
stay there. Yet the holy men must take up their post 
under the cupola again, as long as the remotest chance 
of making contact with Boy Jim existed. About Jim 
Bowles, both the master gunner and Pompey had 
a one-track mind. It would have been proof against 
the wisdom of Solomon, 

Presently, Mr. Gresty took up Mr. Leatherbarrow’s 
telescope and went out for a masthead scan. The air 
was brilliantly clear and the glass a powerful one. 
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From that height a hundred miles of Mediterranean 
was spread out below. 

On the horizon lay what looked like a tiny grey 
cloud. Far to eastward, round the curve of the bay, 
was another. Two fleets! 

‘* Us and the Froggies. Out o’ sight of each other, 
because of the distance between, but both making 
landward!’’ muttered the master gunner. ‘‘ Sucking 
up to that Dey, ’stead of getting ’longside each other, 
kiss me on both cheeks if they aren’t!’’ 


In the Kasbah, for El Fairhead to have shown 
anything but a clown’s interest in the Dey’s forth- 
coming invitation to the English fleet would have been 
highly unwise. But, if possible, Jim Bowles and Ab 
Mackellar had to know when it was going, even though 
the knowledge only mocked their own helplessness. 

‘*T think it’s to-morrow,’’ Ab said, with a note 
of despair. ‘‘ The Dey sent me packing and shut 
himself in with Hussif. Perhaps I pricked my ears too 
high at the mention of the Admiral’s dhow waiting 
in harbour. That was hours ago.”’ 

““ If we could only get to sea and warn the fleet!’’ 

‘* Tf we could only hand the invitation to the French, 
instead,’’ jeered Ab, with a bitter laugh. ‘‘ His 
secretary brought out a seal as big as a clock face and 
parchment heavy enough for the Koran. Just the sort 
of thing to bring the fancy Frogs along.’’ 

Jim ignored the irony. ‘‘ It’s too late. Hussif must 
have gone aboard his dhow, by now.”’ 

The likelihood made sleep impossible. Late as it 
was, they crept out into the courtyard to see if a 
light still burned in the Dey’s apartments. They were 
all in darkness. The hot African stars alone blazed 
overhead. Not even the thud of a sentry’s musket 
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broke the silence in that inner courtyard which 
Barbarossa, the Redbeard, the king of all Barbary 
pirates, had built, three centuries before. 

Suddenly, Jim’s foot kicked something that tinkled. 
It shone on the tiles, near a big stone water cistern, 
long since dry and now covered with undergrowth and 
trumpet flowers. 

“* A bracelet! Who’s?’’ 

“* Hussif’s, I’ll swear. And a slipper of his, just by 
the cistern! Lookl’’ 

*“ Look in the cistern, rather, 
queer calm. ‘‘ And wish.”’ 

Through the undergrowth the huddled shape was just 
visible; the white robe, the muscular brown arm, 
now limp. Hussif Mahomed, the Sea Hawk, Admiral 
of the Dey’s fleet, lay in a crumpled heap in an old 
cistern, like so much garbage disposed of. 

After a time, Jim spoke, his brow wet. 

‘* He may still be alive. I thought I saw him move.’’ 

‘“Then,”’ said Ab Mackellar, ‘‘ we’re mighty 
obliged to whoever laid him out there, all ready. I’m 
going to make sure he won’t move again. As Lord 
Nelson said, this is an opportunity not to be missed.”’ 

‘Wait, Ab. A helpless man!”’ 

‘* A man who would hang and quarter us together. 
Have you forgotten the arrows? A man who would 
bring our Fleet in, for massacre.’’ 

Jim’s squeamishness died away. 

“‘ The Dey will miss him.’’ 

‘‘ Not immediately. He’ll think he’s gone aboard 
with the invitation. That foul, treacherous invitation, 
Jim Bowles!’’ 

Unhesitatingly, Ab Mackellar climbed through the 
undergrowth and dropped into the cistern. His heart 
thumping, Jim counted the slow seconds. How far 
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said Jim, with a 
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from Portsmouth was all this, how far from the 
clean, rolling decks of the Vestal and the old Centaur! 
He craved for the salt sea wind and rough English 
voices. And then he thought, ‘‘ How much longer 
has this midshipman of the Euryalus craved for that, 
while he stayed in this savage place?’’ 

Ab Mackellar stood by his side again, his hand 
on his shoulder. 

‘* Move quietly from here. No, my tender chicken, 
I kept my blade to myself. He was still not quite cold 
but dead and quiet. Someone—some giant—had 
choked the life out of him and put him there. You 
imagined it, when you thought he moved. Let us 
go back to our quarters before we’re seen, this exciting 
night.’’ ie 

The lamp still burned in their room under the old 
ramparts. In its light Ab Mackellar took something 
from beneath his cloak. 

‘‘ T robbed the dead without compunction,’’ he told 
Jim. ‘‘ If ever you leave here and some day get 
your command, you shall put it up in your cabin, 
Captain Bowles. Precious little other use it is.’’ 

On the table he unrolled a heavy parchment, in- 
scribed with Arabic characters and sealed under the 
signature with the bold crimson star and crescent seal 
of Abd-el-Yussef, Dey of Algiers. 

Ab flicked it with his finger. 

‘‘Tt sends greetings and an invitation from one 
great sailor nation to another. His Excellency, the 
Dey, places himself, his palace and his unworthy city 
at the disposal of the fleet now cruising the 
Mediterranean. He would begin a period of everlasting 
friendship with feasting ashore and a gift of fresh 
provisions for every ship. I’faith!’’ ended the 
midshipman of the Euryalus, with a hard smile. ‘‘ It 
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might do for the French fleet just as well, for there isn’t 
a mention of which fleet, all through.’’ 

Jim crushed a small centipede that scuttled by. 

** How long before he’ll be found?”’ 

‘‘ A day or two perhaps. Not more. You know 
whom the Dey will suspect and torture to extract a 
confession?”’ 

‘“T can guess. Ourselves, Then he’d write another 
invitation and make sure it reached the fleet.’’ 

‘* So Hussif’s death makes no difference unless we 
can give a warning.’’ ; 

They spoke in very low voices, though the walls of 
the ramparts were thick and their enemy dead. 

““We don’t seem curious. about who killed him. 
I can think of nobody in the Kasbah who would take 
the horrible risk.’’ 

‘« Tt was some man as big as Hussif himself. Does it 
matter much? He’s dead, you said.’’ 

‘* As a doornail.”’ 

Somehow Ab Mackellar, even in his Moorish dress, 
looked not unlike Half-Nelson Jones, now. 

‘Let us consider, Jim. Our lives are our own for 
just so long as Hussif’s body stays undiscovered. We 
have, say, all to-morrow. It must be dark, before we 
have a chance to make our way as far as the harbour. 
No, listen ae 

‘‘ One word, Ab. Whatever we do, Mr. Gresty and 
Pompey must be with us.”’ 

“* We couldn’t do this without them, my cock. A 
whole congress of holy men and beggars gathers by the 
harbour, after sunset. I’ve seen ’em, smelt ’em. The 
pirates are devout, not to say superstitious. They like 
to think their bloodthirsty craft have the blessing of 
the hadjis when the morning gun goes off.’’ Ab 
laughed. ‘‘ Nay, whether you believe it or not, some 
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of those fragrant beggermen, who practises a kind 
of baptism, go into the water to give it good fortune.”’ 

‘* Never mind them. You don’t mean there might 
be a chance to stow away on the admiral’s dhow?’’ 

‘“T mean that four holy men may make their way to 
the harbour. And we might as well die in some sort of 
harness as perish miserably here,’’ was Ab Mackellar’s 
reply. ‘‘ There goes the gun. We shall hear it to- 
morrow from the harbour—I hope.”’ 


CHAPTER SIXTEEN 
THE MORNING GUN 


It was two hours before dawn, nearly twenty-four 
hours later. Jim’s voice matched the plushy darkness. 

“* With ourselves, that makes five holy men, by all 
the saints!’’ 

** Including Meshach.’’ 

**T wouldn’t have recognised him. It was he who 
strangled Hussif and escaped, Mr. Gresty said. I 
wonder why the alarm was never given when he was 
found missing?’”’ 

Really, Jim was almost beyond wonder. Hours 
before, he had crept into the cupola to whisper to 
the two faithful hadji’s below. There were now three 
of them; the new one a hulking creature in rags with 
a staff in his hand, a terrible hump on his back and 
his head bowed almost to his chest. 

‘‘Time to go, Jim Bowles.”’ 

Their exit was by a small, heavily-studded door in 
the Kasbah wall, a key to which Ab had carried for 
months. Their disguise, such as it was, was a dirty- 
grey cotton gown and a fez each, from Ab’s own 
Moorish wardrobe. Barefooted, they passed out on to 
a path beneath the ramparts, some distance from the 
cupola where Mr. Gresty and his companions lurked. 

They had gone barely a few paces when a sound 
stiffened them. A mimosa bush moved. They stood, 
unable to stir at the swift approach of disaster. 
Soldiers, and a tall figure ahead of them... They 
must have been watched for hours. 
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A deep laugh rang out. 

** Hussif!’’ left Ab’s dry lips. 

‘‘ In the living flesh, O El Fairhead. Stand quite 
Stl S0 lc 

The spell left Jim, and he bunched his muscles. The 
blow of a kourbash dropped on his shoulder from 
behind, leaving him sick and numb. A command in 
Arabic and he and Ab were bound mercilessly 
together. It was all very quick, very silent. All the 
time, the Sea Hawk was laughing quietly. 

fe The other rope,’’ he ordered. ‘‘ Then to the 
gun.’ 

He slung a second rope over his shoulder. Deven by 
clubs from behind, the two stumbled up the path, all 
hope gone. 

At the embrasure where the morning gun pointed its 
wide mouth out of a dark opening, they stopped. 

‘* You cowardly fiend!’’ gasped Ab. 

‘Oh, come!’’ The Sea Hawk’s white teeth shone 
in the starlight. ‘‘ Cowardly to see a traitor and a spy 
blown together from the morning gun? Be reason- 
able, El Fairhead. It has been done in your own 
navy.’ 

It was physically agonising to feel oneself lashed to 
that black mouth, a minute later. Mentally, it was 
almost worse to qwithess Hussif’s triumph. 

He gestured away the soldiers. With the glow of a 
cigarette between his fingers he sat down. 

‘* The gunner sleeps in his quarters till the morning 
hour,’’ he said, carelessly. ‘‘ He has been warned 
not to be alarmed at the sight of two men embracing 
the mouth of his gun when he looks out. I shall observe 


from a short distance. Too near would be bad for 
the ear-drums.’’ 
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““Why weren’t you dead, you living carrion?” 
snarled Ab. 

‘* Because,’’ replied Hussif, ‘‘ my neck is strong, 
O son of the dunghill. True, I saw the gates of 
paradise, but Allah sent me back to earth again to 
laugh with my uncle, the Dey, as he wrote and sealed 
another and more pressing invitation to the English 
fleet than the one you no doubt destroyed.’’ 

Pain of soul as well as of body made Jim hardly 
listen. He tried to think ‘‘ As well here as down 
in the harbour yonder ’’ but it seemed a horrible, a 
humiliating death. A Moorish gunner would yawn 
and come awake and stand at the invisible lanyard 
inside, grinning before he sent out his signal to the 
pirate city and, at the same time, blew two infidels to 
ribbons. 

Should he cry out, and let those three beggarmen, 
waiting beneath the cupola, hear? Useless. If Hussif 
even suspected their existence they would die quickly. 

The wind blew in gently from the dark sea. Out 
there, before many days, the ships would be stowing 
their nettings, Jack Tar would be ashore in Algiers 
and from the safety of the open sea the French guns 
would thunder destruction on the helpless fleet. 

Ab laughed contemptuously. 

‘‘ Mongrel nephew of a mongrel uncle! Paradise! 
The Prophet would have put a finger to his nostrils! ’’ 

‘‘ Belay there, Ab, it’s no use,”’ muttered Jim, but 
Ab found another choice bit of abuse. 

‘‘ Baboon admiral of a navy of baboons and a fleet 
of leaking baskets! Sea pigeon! What about the 
Duke of Sardinia’s ransom, Blunderer?’’ 

Ab was trying to get under the Sea Hawk’s skin, 
rather than to save Jim’s; trying to keep Hussif’s 
attention because, flat on its belly a dimly-seen form 


’ 
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crawled inch by inch behind him, where he sat finger- 
ing his cigarette. 

** Silence, Clown!’’ 

‘‘Bah!’’? Ab burst into the loud laugh of El 
Fairhead. ‘‘ I have you there. Release him, brain 
of a caterpillar and at the same time make my own 
knots tighter if you’re that much of a seaman, my 
strutting warrior. Otherwise I shall be free and at that 
sore throat of yours.’’ 

Perhaps E] Fairhead had always baffled the Sea 
Hawk’s oriental mind with his madcap tricks, for he 
half-rose to obey. As he did so the heavy stone 
in the hand of the man behind him came down with 
the certainty of a blow from a mallet. 

‘* Aye,’’ spoke a voice, ‘‘ if at first you don’t 
succeed, try again. That’s good enough, for a second 
time. Men like me and this one take a hard killing, 
don’t they, Jim Bowles? Ab, laddie, I hardly dare 
look at you, in case it’s a dream, but it was your voice 
I heard speaking.’’ 

** Yes, Meshach.’’ 

‘IT had it in hand, my lad, I had it in hand 
the last five minutes, though I thought only Jim 
Bowles was in it. Well, it’s a good enough reward, is 
this! Why, ye’rea man! A braw young sailor!’’ 

‘* Yes, Meshach,’’ said Ab. ‘‘ But we must leave 
here.”’ 

It was strange to see Mackellar’s arm grip round 
his young brother’s shoulder, then release him. He 
looked down at the senseless Sea Hawk. 

* Tf we all go, that’ll be to leave the gun mouth 
empty. What if the gunner comes for a peek before- 
hand, just for the fun of it? The alarm’ll be on.’’ 
A quiet laugh left him. ‘‘ Lash me and this brown 
scum to the gun, you two, and hurry.’’ 
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His meaning reached neither Jim nor Ab for the 
moment. Then it came. He intended to stay with the 
Sea Hawk, fastened to the morning gun, to give them 
a chance to get down to the harbour without the alarm 
starting. He had found his younger brother and this 
was the only thing he could do for him. 

Jim felt his lip tremble. ‘‘ Never, Captain 
Mackellar.’’ 

‘* As mutinous as ever! Wait till ye tread your 
own quarterdeck, Jim Bowles, ye’ll sing a different 
tune. Master gunner ’’—Mr. Gresty and Pompey were 
with them, now—‘‘ Able Seaman Pompey.’’ His 
voice; though low, was as harsh and commanding as 
ever it had been on his own poop. ‘‘ Marry me and 
the Moorish admiral to this gunner’s daughter. Smart 
with it, now.’’ 

Pompey knuckled his forehead. ‘‘ Yes, sah—no 
sah. Be enough with de Sea Hawk by himself, sah.”’ 

‘* Not it, nigger. One never looked like two. Do 
as you're told, ye lump of Africa, or if ever I get you 
aboard a ship of mine again ae 

Pompey knuckled again. ‘‘ Aye, aye, sah 

“‘ Cap’n’s orders, sir?’’ asked Mr. Gresty, hoarsely. 

‘ Cap’n’s orders, master gunner.’’ 


ee 


“Ab, he gave himself gladly. He was always as 
brave as a lion.”’ 

““T think it was because I could never love him 
that he turned into such a brute.’’ 

‘Who knows? Don’t blame yourself, but pluck 
up, man! We’ve reached the harbour and yonder, 
somewhere, in the darkness, is the sea. What now?”’ 

Boom! The gun at the citadel crashed. The shot 
whined out to sea. None of the motley throng of 
beggars and holy men, stirring in their robes from the 
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night’s sleep, saw four of their number stiffen and stand 
to attention. 

And then, out in the bay sounded the thud of an 
eighteen-pounder. A British frigate’s gun answering in 
salute. The echoes of the two guns mingled and died 
away together. 

“* Aristo!’’ murmured Jim, spellbound but utterly 
certain of what he said, ‘‘ Avisto’s back!’’ 

Lights began to move about in the harbour and on 
the great mole Barbarossa had built with his hordes 
of Christian slaves. The shadowy throng, in robe and 
pantaloons, rags and burnous, began to stir and to 
chatter. Seawards, it was still dark, but the faint call 
of a bo’sun’s pipe made Jim grip Ab’s wrist. 

‘It’s all friendly,’’? Ab breathed. ‘‘ All a friendly 
visit, mind. Shadrach told the admiral about his kind 
reception and the admiral makes hay while the sun 
shines. He sends the Avisto, all dolled-up, Ill swear, 
to quicken the invitation.’’ 

‘* That’s my guess, too.’’ 

‘* From the end of the mole we could swim it before_ 
daylight comes.’’ 

A leisurely progress through the throng led to the 
long arm of the mole, where it stretched out into the 
bay. 

‘“T can see her riding-lights.”’ 

** Silence, all,’’ ordered Ab, trembling at the near- 
ness of a British ship and the brother he loved. 

In an alcove of the lower wallof the mole they threw 
off their robes, but, round his neck, Ab tied the small 
goatskin case containing the Dey’s invitation to the 
fleet. He said nothing about it, though his eyes 
sparkled. Without a splash—even from that indifferent 
swimmer, Mr. Gresty, who found an oar to help him 
—they went in. 
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Captain Jones is yonder—Half-Nelson Jones, 
thought Jim, more unstrung than he knew. Nothing 
can prevent us reaching him, now, We’re Jack 
Tarpaulins again and our toes will grip a holystoned 
deck and our backs may feel a rope’s end again, 
bless every ship’s corporal in the British Navy. ... 

He found his voice too choked with water when he 
tried to call out ‘‘ Avisto, ahoy!’’ Mr. Gresty did it 
for him. The shadowy frigate, with all her lights, 
looked strong and majestic and very beautiful. A boat 
came down from the falls, like clockwork, to pick 
them up. 

A few minutes later, Jim and Ab, with boat cloaks 
thrown over them, stood in the captain’s cabin. 

‘*Shad—I mean Captain Jones ”’ Ab stam- 
mered. Jones looked at Jim and said: ‘‘ Thank you 
for this, Lieutenant Bowles . . . Now, go on, my dear 
brother—Midshipman Mackellar, I should say.”’ 

‘ This, sir.’? Ab unrolled the parchment, his breath 
still whistling. ‘‘ It’s Arabic. An invitation to the 
fleet to visit Algiers—and be destroyed by the French 
while so doing. Jim and I will prove it to you.”’ 

‘« Hospitality taken too far! Translate it, word for 
word.”’ 

‘‘ Shad—Captain Jones—there’s no need. I know 
what you’re thinking. But not a word is written there 
to name the fleet invited. It could be that of any 
nation which considers itself a great sea power. The 
French would jump at it if it could be delivered to 
them!’’ 

‘‘ But not by a British frigate, eh?’’ 

Half-Nelson Jones rocked musingly on his heels, 
small, neat and outwardly calm. Not unlike Nelson, 
even in the way he took this thundering news. 

His brother grasped his arm. ‘‘ By one of the 
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pirates’ dhows. The Sea Hawk's: own dhow was to 
take it. If we could capture it 

‘« And find the French fleet with it. And persuade 
the French that we were the Dey’s blackamoors. A 
mighty big order, Ab. Capture the Sea Hawk and 
stand behind him while he delivers it to the French 
admiral in person? But how to do it is beyond me 
at this urgent moment.’’ 

‘‘You can’t capture him. He’s dead. Meshach 
is dead, too, Shad. He died by his own orders at the 
mouth of the morning gun with Hussif, the Sea Hawk. 
But for his sacrifice we shouldn’t be here.”’ 

Jones bowed his head. ‘‘ He found you? Somehow, 
I always knew he would die for you, if ever he did,’’ 
he said, at length. ‘‘ You shall tell me later, lad... 
About the dhow, we couldn’t cut it out of this wolves’ 
lair. We should have to get it to sea and capture it. 
Another big order.’’ 

Jim hesitated. ‘‘ Do you intend to pay the Dey 
a visit, sir?’’ he asked. 

‘* Those are my instructions,’’ was the reply. ‘‘ I 
am to go ashore with everything but drums and fifes 
and convey the compliments of the admiral, along with 
the gift of a brace of silver-mounted pistols and a gold- 
embossed sword. I am to give him a broad hint that 
my duty is to receive and accept with pleasure any hos- 
pitable invitation for the fleet to visit Algiers.’’ 

“Tf you go angling for an invitation, then the dhow 
will never put to sea with it, Shad,’’ muttered Ab. 
‘“ Must you obey orders now this black treachery is 
on foot?’’ 

“* Wait, sir.’’ Jim spoke again as Jones’s eyebrows 
went up at his younger brother. ‘‘ When the Aristo 
sails with the invitation the admiral’s dhow may escort 
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her for some miles out to sea. Then we might easily 
board her and of 

*“ Say no more, Lieutenant Bowles.’’ The blue eyes 
danced. ‘‘I’ll let the Dey know that His Majesty 
King George would appreciate such a customary naval 

honour.”’ 

Ab Mackellar grinned. ‘‘ I could play the pirate 
admiral to the life. Dye my hair and beard and speak 
a bit of halting French, as Hussif did. After that, the 
beard comes off for good.’’ 

; Daylight came. The Avisto shone in the sunshine, 
every flag flying and her decks an orderly bustle. 
Breakfast was over, every rating dressed in white ducks 
and straws to line the yards as Captain Jones’s launch 
was piped away. It was a sight to flatter any Dey. 

In his brand new ducks from the Avisto’s stores Mr. 
Gresty stood on the to’ gallant yard with his outstretched 
arm twined in Pompey’s, one of three hundred other 
men similarly dressed and standing on every available 
spar. Not for prize money would he have lost the 
chance to—figuratively—thumb his nose at the Dey of 
Algiers and his pirate city. 

“With a jerk of his head he hitched his straw hat 
straight. 

Bad as that turban is this here donkey’s bedding, 
Pompo,”’ he said, from the side of his mouth, ‘‘ for 
wanting to walk off.’’ 

‘* Not fo’ de same reason though, sah,’’ grinned 
Pompey. ‘‘ No little legs on de move.’’ 

Mr. Gresty chuckled. ‘‘ There was times, under 
that cupola, when I had to feel my tongue to make 
sure it was there. The most blessedest thing on earth is 
the ’uman tongue, Pompo, and liberty to use it, as in 
a King’s ship——’”’ < 

‘* Silence, on parade, there, you two chattering 
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monkeys! ’’ came the mate’s stern voice behind them. 
‘‘ Told yo’ sah!’’ murmured Pompey, — 


The -report received from Algiers by Admiral 
Collingwood, Admiral-in-Chief, was couched in 
official terms and signed by the admiral commanding 
the squadron in the Mediterranean. 


‘* Beg to report defeat of enemy in the Bay of 
Algiers on September 3rd. Three line-of-battle ships 
and two frigates were sunk, three frigates captured. 
Enemy was intercepted while sailing into Algiers at 
the invitation of the Dey. 

‘* Beg to report the gallant conduct of Captain 
Shadrach Jones, Avisto, Lieutenant James Bowles, 
Midshipman Abednego Mackellar, Master Gunner 
Gresty and Able Seaman Pompey (coloured), 
Having reason to think the Dey intended a trap for 
the squadron, Captain Jones, returning from a 
mission of goodwill, seized the Moorish dhow sent 
out with Aristo as escort. With the dhow’s crew 
battened under by skilful work on the part of Captain 
Jones, Lieutenant Bowles, assisted by Gresty and 
Pompey, compelled the dhow captain to approach 
the flagship of the French squadron. 

‘* Beg to report that, this done, -Midshipman 
Mackellar went aboard the French flagship, creating 
the impression that he was the Moorish admiral and 
delivered the written invitation intended by the Dey 
for the English squadron. This had the effect 
of bringing the French into the bay, two days later. 
Though the enemy was trapped, opportunity was 
offered him to give battle. Our losses ‘were small 
and the French flagship struck her colours after 
an engagement lasting an hour. 
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‘* Beg to report that on conclusion of the action 
His Excellency the Dey immediately sent warm 
expressions of friendship and invited me to his - 
palace. This invitation I thought it my duty to ac- 
cept and have every reason to think that His 
Excellency will respect our ships, our trade and our 
Navy from now on. 

‘‘Beg to recommend for promotion or reward 
Captain Shadrach Jones, Lieutenant James Bowles, 
Master Gunner Gresty and Able Seaman Pompey 
(coloured).’’ 


It was a fine autumn morning when Master Gunner 
Gresty and Able Seaman Pompey strolled on their way 
to Mrs. Nubbles’s house in Portsmouth with nothing 
on their minds but the prize money that filled their 
pockets. 

Presently, a horrible squealing of bagpipes in 
the last stages of decay sounded and the piper’s 
tattered figure came stumping along the gutter. With 
him moved a little lemon-faced creature, holding out 
a tin can and knuckling to every passer-by. 

.‘* By de Powers!’’ Pompey darted from his 
companion’s side. ‘‘ Dat Heggie pretend to be blind 
and dat Polly carry a bowl fo’ pennies! Steal de 
copyright! ’’ 

‘‘ Give ’em two, Pompo,’’ grinned Mr. Gresty. 
‘‘ Give ’em two. One for each of us, for old times 
sake.”’ 

The pennies rattled into Polly’s can with a hollow 
sound. 

Pompey began to hum to himself. 


“‘ De Admiral Nubbles she take a look out 
Fo’ sailors home from de sea, 
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Fo’ de sea babby lieutenant, 
Fo’ de nigger able seaman, 
Fo’ de handsome massa gunner : 


y 


** Avast about that last, Pompo,’’ ordered Mr. 
Gresty, blushing. 

Mrs. Nubbles threw open the door with a grin as 
big as herseli—and she was bigger than ever, in a 
new pea jacket and ear-rings. 

** So the bilge and the quarterdeck came together 
again?’’ she said, with a sniff which the twinkle in her 
eyes belied. 

‘“ They was never parted, Admiral Nubbles, 
ma’am,’’ answered Mr. Gresty. 

‘* Wipe your feet, then,’’ instructed Mrs. Nubbles, 
‘* for you’re dining at cap’n’s table.’”’ 

Jim, sitting with Half-Nelson Jones and his young 
brother Ab, rose eagerly from the loaded table to greet 
his two messmates with both hands. Captain Jones, 
with a smile, came to his feet from behind the candles at 
the head of the table. 

** Announce the guests, please, Mrs. Nubbles,’’ bade 
Jim. 

“ That I will, sea babby.’? Mrs. Nubbles’s voice 
rose to quarterdeck force. 

‘“ Mr. Gresty, Master’s Mate, and Leading Seaman 
Pompey, come to dine with Cap’n Jones, First 
Lieutenant Bowles and Lieutenant Mackellar, all of 
the sixty-gun frigate, Belleisle, newly-commissioned 
and now in Portsmouth harbour!’’ she announced. 


DE EY END 
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